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tia the New York Tribune, Mav 16, 1&7 “U1 m6 
‘‘A TRIUMPH FOR 
MR. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS” 


‘*'There are two reasons why Mr, Davis should be congratulated ppon his ‘Soldiers of For 
the first place, he has given us in it the novel of life in a revolutionary South American State for 
have long been waiting, and furthermore, he has made it a revelation of his finest gifts. His origina! 
skill in the construction of a brief story have long since been recognized; his animation and accut 
scriptive narrative have won him a wide and a faithful public; but he has done enough work 
factory nature to give the reader pause when it has come to acknowledging in hima ver 
art of fiction. He is such a master in ‘Soldiers of Fortune.’ His defect 
What is presented between the covers of this delightful novel is the work ot 
of a full mind and sure of his ground. From all points of view it is a good bh 
participate in the events which have given a new power to the novelist’s pen 
book which fails of its effect. . . . The book is closed with a 
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With Illustrations and a special cover desiga by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. [2mo, $1.50. 
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$1.50; Mrs. Cliff's Yacht, illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 y CORNELIA ATWooD PRATT 
MY LORD DUKE. By E. W. Horxcso, author of “The cee eine aot Wantcottand Hort: Tehenter? ni 
Rogue’s March.”’ 12mo, #1 25. pati egy 7 teh tec, ae aay on 
? the English Revisers. Edited by the Rev. W. F. Mouton 
Other books by Mr. Hornung are: The Rogue's we 12mo, $1.50: A M.A... D.D., Member of the New Pearse Revision Commit- 
Bride from the Bush (Ivory Series), 16mo, 75 cents; Irralie’s tee. and Rev. 48 Gepex MA. 8 ll 4to. 87 00 Via 
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MARGARET OGILVY. By her son, J. M. Barrie. With por LATER GLEANINGS:  Eoclesiastioal and Theological. By 
trait. 12mo, $1.25. Twentieth Thousand, Wittram Ewart GLADSTONE. 16mo, $1.25 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. The Story of his Boyhood. By | THE PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE. Be Grorce Trew 
J. M. BARRIE, Illustrated by WILLIAM HATHERELL 1° no, BULL Lapp, D.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 
$1 50, Th irty-fifth Thousand. Sva, S$ Th P ; 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. By Mrs. Wu- THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MARSAC. By Mou 
LIAM STARR Dana. New, revised, and enlarged edition ELLIoTT SEAWELL. Lllustrated by Gustav VERBEEK. 12m0, 
With 152 Ilustrations by MARION SATTERLEE. Crown Svo, $1.25 
$175 net. Thirty-second Thousand, 

THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR. By H.E Parkavrst. With & NOVELS AND STORIES BY HAROLD PREDERIC. Four 

full page Illustrations. 12mo, 21.50 nef. volumes, 12m, gilt top, deckle edges. Each, 21.4 

OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES and Other Stories. By H.C 
By JoHN B. GRANT. Iilustrated, 12mo, $1 50 net. Th BunyeR. With 12 full-page Illustrations by A. CaSTAIGNE, 
Thousand. W. T. SMEDLEY, and Orson LOWELL. 12mo, $1.50. 

AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA. By N. L. Brirroy, Emeritus AMERICAN SUMMER RESORTS. Four volumes, each 
Professor of Botany, Columbia University, and Hon. ADDISON 12mo., 7h cents : 
Brown, President of the Torrey Botanical Club. In three : 
volumes, each octavo, $3.00 special net. Postage. 8 additional THE OUT-OF-DOOR LIBRARY. In four volumes, each 12mo, 
cents. Vol. I., ‘* Ferns to Carpet-Weed,” and Vol. II., * Por- profusely illustrated, $1.50. Angling, Mountain Climbing, 
tulaca to Gentian.” Vow Ready. ‘ Huating, Athletic Sports. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St. 
MARL B0K0UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GEorGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





Conmporic uT, Clinton. 
OUNTRY HOME, PERSONAL CARE 
~ good school. Will receive three boys for SCHOOL 
YEAR or SUMMER VACATION. Twenty-two years’ 
experience with boys. Josern H. Sperry, A.! 
Assistant Principal Morgan School. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street, 
HE MISSES HEBB 
Boarding and Day School a Girls will reopen 
September 24. 





District OF CoLUMBIA, Washington. 
HEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
French the language of the house. Principal, 
Mile. L. M. Bovuniany. Assistant Principal, Miss © 
Pettigrew. P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C. 


DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. : 
“UNSTON INSTITUTE for Young 
7 Ladies, 1214 and 1214 Fourteenth St., N.W., Tho- 
mas Circle Academic and Collegiate courses. Special 
advantages for the development of talent in Music 
and Art, Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, 
ILLINoIs, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building 
HICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the » Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 
MARYLA AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 w. Franklin St. 
| heed WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
wz School ~* Girls.—35th year will begin September 
23, 1897. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, ‘Assoclate pee. 


MARYLAND, Catonsviile, ; 
T. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
nt opens September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. (. Carrer, Miss S. R. CARTER 


' MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arte, established by the late Mrs. Mary He 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Address the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris HoMANS. 


MassACHU SETTS, Boston. 
B OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
a Address the Dean, 
EpMuND H. SaReEr®. LL. L.D. 
” MASSACH HUSETTS Duxbury 
pe WDER POINT SC "HOOL. — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. snneuiidenan (M.I.T.). 


Massac HUSRTTS, Lexington. : 
REPARATION for HARVARD COTL- 
lege or Scientific School, adapted to a few boys of 

good character who do not fit into larger schools. For 
particulars, address GEORGE L, » STOWELL. 

NEW York, Aurora. 

A VUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADE- 

MY.--On Cayuga Lake. Management under ex- 
officer U.S. Army; faculty of specialists; military dis- 
elpline; prepares for college and technical schools; 
location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 99th acade- 
mic year opens Sept. 15, 1897. Terms, $400 per year. 
For catalogues, ete., address 

Col. Vasa E. STOLBRAND, Supt. 

“New YORK, Buffalo, 284 Delawar are , Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 

The forty-seventh Mrs. C For circulars, address 
Irs. C. F. HARTT, rumapel, 


NEw YORK, Ithaca. 

THACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
has a faculty of experts, FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
gives instruction in voice, violin, plano, organ—pipe 
and cottage—guitar, banjo, mandolin, elocution, phy- 
sical culture, fencing, modern languages, painting, etc. 

Established 1892, incorporated 1897, 
Courses for teachers and artists. Pupils have the 

advantages of a great university city. 

Send for catalog. Watch the Nation. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
1 TSS NOURSE'S ENGLISH AND 
P French Family and Day School. It has individual 
advantages for a limited number of Family Pupila and 
a full course successfully fitting for leading colleges. 
Circulars are ready. 
Onto, Cinctnnatt. 
| TSS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 
d tirls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, North College Aye. 
and 2st Street 


]f/oma N’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 29, 1897. 
A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Bac 
teriological and Clinical Work offers superior advan 
tages. Students are admitted to the clintes of city 
hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M D., Dean 





Lees 55, No. — 





E, Deviitioh 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, 


RS, COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 


Virani, Old Church. tes ; 

ard OSE DALE, HOME SCHOOL FOR 

both Sexes. Resident teachers, Pupils énter best 
colleges. Beautiful grounds. Climate delightful. Pure 
water. Special care to backward puptiis. Gymnasiums 
and other sports. Convenient to Danville R.R. Sys 
tem and C.& O,R.R. Catalogue. Fifth year begins 
Sept 20, 1897. 

Tos, P. Darracott, M.D., Ph.D., Principal. 


Virainta, Richmond. . 
M«< CABE’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
The thirty third annual session of this s*hool 
for boys begins Sept. 27, 1897. Thorough prepare 
for University of Virginia, Yale, Harvard, Mil 
tary and Naval Academies, and the leading ie lena 
ing Schools. Fullstaff. Boarding department strictly 
limited. For catalogus, ad iress 
W. Gordon Me CABE, Head Master. 


lv TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls, 1350 Pine St., P hila. a Estab- 
lished in 1848, Circular on applicatic Yn. Opens Sept. 23, 


Andover Theological Seminary 
Andover, Massachusetts, 
OFFERS COURSES IN 
History of Religions. 
Philosophy of Retigion. 
Soctal Ethics. 


Old Testament Literature. 
New Testament Literature. 
Christian Theology. 
Church History. History of Missions. 
Homiletics. Semitic Languages, 
Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel- 
lowships awarded. 
Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897. 
For Catalogues and information, apply to 
Professor GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 
\ (For use in schools 


Cortina Metho ) and self-study.) 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 


SPANISH. IN 20 LESSONS, 
FRENCH. cloth, each, 
ENGLISH. $1.50. 


FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 30c. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send 5e. 
for catalogue. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, R. D Cortina, M.A., 
Prin. Originator cf the adaptation of the / Phonograph 
to the teaching of languages, 44 W est 34th St., N. Y. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS OCT, 4, 1897 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative design, and also 
in artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal 
instructors: F. W. Benson, C. Tarbell, and 
Philip Hale (Drawing and Painting), _Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stone (Decorative Design), E. on 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross Perspective). Pupils 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, ones SS) 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago 
School of Medicine of the University of Illinois 
(Opposite Cook Co. Hospital.) Four years graded 
course. First two years largely laboratory work; 
last two years, largely clinical work. Laboratory 
and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Six annual 
scholarships of the value of $100each. Physicians 
and students interested in medical education are 
invited to investigate this College. For informa- 

tion apply to 
Dr. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Sec., 
103 State St , Chicago, Ill. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Psychology, Biology, Pedagogy, and Anthropology. 
JULY 19-31. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall and six other instructors give 
daily lectures or demonstrations. Over one hundred 
hours of coérdinated work. Adapted to teachers of 
all grades. NATURE STUDY a leading feature. For 
programme address LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Moravian Seminary and College w*sk,. 


Founded 1749. Healthfully located tn the beau- 
tiful valley of the Lehigh. Its system based on 
the fundamental principles that have long made 
Moravian schools famous at home and abroad; 
aiming to put character-building first of all, and 
insisting on thoroughness rather than showiness 
of intellectual training. Preparatory, Academic, 
and College Departments. For circular address 

J. MAX HARK, D.D. 
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Educational. Feducational 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls. The oes School 


FOR 30 BOYS. $600 A YEAR. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss Florence Baldwin, Principal. Within six 
years more than sixty pupils have entered Bryn 
Mawr College from this school. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Diploma given 
in both General and College-Preparatory Courses. | 
Fine fire-proof stone buik ding. “oh acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 





IRVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 


TARRYTOWN- -ON-HUDSON, N Y. Are you taking chances in the education of 
25 miles from New York. Healthful location. Pleasant ; 


home. Individual attention. Thorough preparation | your boy? You don't intend to; but you may 


for college or business. Terms $400. Summer session. | he doing it by being too much absorbed in 
g y being sort 


JOHN M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


other things. Let mesend you my pamphlets. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


** CEDARCROPT ”’ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
R. M. HUSE, Principal, CoRNWALL, N. Y. 


In the Heart of Boston, 


Thecentre of Musical Culture; wit! 
Special Departme 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | {:)"Kiocution: teat 
may leave their daughters in the care of experienced 
——— CoNSERVATORY 


wi i 
A Summer Term of WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL begins Masters in t 
teachers, in a bea'itirul country village ten miles from 
NEW YORK Ciry, 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street OF MUSIC 


July 6. Parents intending tospend the summer abroad N fn I 
Boston. Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban, Mass, e ig nd 
The Peebles and Thempaen School 


- (Pour 933 by Dr. F. Tour 

For Boarding and Day Pupils, PR, it, 2 ge 
Miss D. E. Merrill, Miss L. A. Bushee, Mrs, S. S. Van Laer, Se a ors 
Principals and Proprietors, INCMaGING a renin me for y , 


“AT MODERATE PRICES 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Direct t 


will open October 4 


ST, LUKE’S, SCHOOL YEAR BEG INS SE? 9 
Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Penna. pmanies i tal "ECT settee Ad 


A school of the highest class in an exceptionally 
healthful location. St. Luke’s boys now in Har- 
vard, Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Yale. Trinity, West 
Point, Mass. Inst. of ook. ae raied cata “ i 
logue. CHAS. H. STROUT, uM. = Principal. 9‘ shila? 

x 








THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL Exceptional ses in mus : 
Lakeville, Conn. ' 
Prepares for the best colleges and actentific tt ‘ —— , : Vale 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1807 : 2x & i.e 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. Univers 
Re RAN 
I aRY Rk, | 4 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 

42d year Sept. 15. Full Preparation for College, 
ee hool, or — ss. ( _ “yg per * ion; ’ aa “ 
ome Influences; Small Classes. Kt. Rey illiam = :<CeP ’ , = 
Lawrence, D.D., Visitor. Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M W estern Reserv el nis ersity 
roa Master, Worcest: r, Mass. (‘The Academi ides ADELRERT COLLEGE ¢ ' COL. 
Oty. LEUE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SemOOL FoR 
MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of A.M. PI 
SCHOOL (three Fears MEDICAL SCHOOL 
years); DENTAL SCHOOL thre ave 
CHARLES F. THWING, President 





irs) 





‘ela Ni . baal indiang ij 
Gir SCiassical School, msi: diana. 
dees pares forall Year Ard perder pt. 28,1 


_ 
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courses; I8in 
some accommodati I { 
alog. Theodore L. Sewall, ~ Bae in ~ay " right ‘Sewall, Prin. 





NEWPORT, R. I. 


Small Boarding School for Bovs 


| JOHN B. DIMAN  Harvani, AM), Head Master 


Senne School 7 Washington, e. 





Preparation for any Colleg e Scient < 
Academic, Collegiate, and Courses. Mode- Circular and references sent upen ap" at 
rate terins. Special adyant 8 -" r host Gradu 
ates. Miss CLAUDIA STULA! Prin., 1224 and 
1226 15th St., N. W. cane * ~ : 
| Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 
t Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. De- 
daa yy O4th srees conferred. Fits for College Music, Art, 
rhe e eks kill Mili tar Academy. Year. Modern Lan guages, specialties. Steam b heat, elec 
acl for Colleges and Government Se} 8 tric light, home comfo rts. “Write for catalog %. E. J 
Thorough business course. } } all tert GRAY, D D , President, Williamsport, Pa. 
Sept. 15. Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, Prin., Peekskill, N. \ 


ABBOT AC ADE MY a 


its oe year September 16, ofering enlarged 
> ry Courses of studies 
Address 


nd lege-fitt! our 
Miss LAL RA 8s w SaTSON Prin., Andover, Mass 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of B D 4 Prepara 
tion for all colleges. Spe ecial Studi ar 
of College Study. Specia ival * t : 
Art. Gymnasium. Miss ELL E N W. "BOYD, 
Albany, N. Y. 






an 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADE MY. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home < e reparatory 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN Is the Director > . Teas f the st pr A. Easter 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS \ 8. Catalogue sent upon applicatior 
1875 SUFFOLK soc acd Banna ws MY 1897 | Wiss Newton Fo hoand Claccical School 
A healthful ang delight ys Weds a Lusiisu div b2SSinai QM. 
Its puptis are now filling high positions in 20 states a3 fue both , 
Instructors of «exper ence fron arvard and the . ° gees = Soe 
versity of Va. JOSEPH KING, A.M, Prin. Suffolk. Va ; Year Apply to ALLEN BROTHERS 





SUMMER ageanppigpahtel SCHOOL =... KINDERGARTEN rears * 


At Far Rockaway. Wo. S. Gs H. F. KRaFFt Jous F. REIGART ‘ tendent 
Prins., 38 East 49th St., N.Y “ity Miss Caroline T ‘Haves, Principa 





Educational. 


L asell Seminary tor) oung Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Ten miles from Boston 


Boston standarnts of scholarship and conduct of 
life with advantages of healthful aod bea } 
suburban residence; rowing and skating om Cha 
River; outdoor games in ample, shaded grounds 
best equipped gymnasium aod swimming tana 
under careful hygiente supervision. Lectures an! 
leasons on topics adapted to the kieal administra 
tion of homes; pupils properly chaperoned | 
best Musical and Literary entertaluments ta 8 
ton, and fo historical places im the vicinity 

For Ulustrated catalogue, Diank forme for appi 
cation or place on ot list, a - eRe ‘ 
ing this paper) SRAGDUON, Pripetpal 


4: 


The Annie Brown School. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL POR GIRLS 


= — . . — 
Primary, preparatory, acades a ‘ 
artments. Preparation for ext Specia — 
* , 
TALTIS-7T15 Ti? Fifth Avenue, N. \ 


Mrs. PRANCES P ISHE R Wood 
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The Macmillan Company’s ‘New Books. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, Corisco, and Cameroons. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 


Demy 8vo. 


“That a young woman should travel alone through the “No 


The Tribune, 
Chicago, 


dense forests of the most dangerous regions of Africa is | The Evening has yet been written, not even by Stanley 
strange enough, but that she should tell of her adventures - ade 
and observations in such a deliciously humorous and original Boston. 
way iseven more surprising. It is really a wonderful book. 


Transcript, 


A Ride Through Western Asia. By 


Fully Illustrated. Svo. $3.00. 


Fifth Thousand. $4.00. 


more thoroughly interesting book on African travel 
In the whole 


seven hundred pages of her book there is not one that is 
dull or uninteresting.” 


CLIVE BIGHAM. 


‘“Mr. Bigham gives us a very shrewd estimate of the Persian people, and a graphic offhand kind of a sketch of their manners, institutions, cities, avoca - 


tions, etc. 


"Its only fault is that there is not enough of it... . 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A History of English Poetry. 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, Litt. D. 
Vol. I. Tae Mrppie AGEs. 
Previously issued. 
Vol. I. THe RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION, etc. 
Just ready. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 each. 


The Independent, describing Vol. I., said: ‘It 
promises to be a most valuable work, . . . com 
pact. lucid, for the most part sound and liberal in 
criticism.” 





Temple Classics (The). 
Under the General Editorship of 
ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A., 
University Lecturer in English, Cambridge Univer 
sity, and Editor of ** The Temple 
Shakespeare,’ etc. 
New Volumes. 
MALORY.—Le Morte D’Arthuri Parts III. and 
IV. 
FLORIO,—The Essays of Michel de Montaigne. 
Vol. III., Books 1 and 2 
16mo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, each, 50 cents. 
Limp leather, gilt top. Price, each, 75 cents. 


Temple Dramatists (The). 
New Volume. 
MNARLOWE.—Doctor Faustus. 
By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 

Edited with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary by 
>: ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, [1.A. 
HEYWOOD—A Woman Killed with Kindness. 

By THOMAS HEYWOOD. 
Edited with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary by 
A. W. WARD, Litt D. 


32mo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, each, 45 cents, 
Paste-grain morocco, gilt top. Price, each, 65 cents. 





. It can be recommended as one of the best current books of travel.’ 


A book more remarkably free from mere opinio 
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‘** 4merican to the very core.""-—N. Y. Times. 
3y JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


The Choir Invisible. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 


* Brief, but beautiful and strong.”’—Chicago Tri- 


bune. 
By F. Marion CRAWFORD, 


A Rose of Yesterday. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.25. 


“Simply refreshing.’—Mail and Express. 
3y ELLA HIGGINSON, 
From the Land of the 


Snow Pearls. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 





By the Author of Dukesborough Tales. 
By R. MaLcoLM JOHNSTON. 


Old Times in Middle Georgia. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 


** Intensely dramatic."°—Boston Advertiser. 
By Henry SETON MERRIMAN, 
The Grey Lady. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 


‘* 4Absorbingly interesting.’ —Evening Transcript. 
By Firora ANNIE STEEL. 
In the Tideway. 
Cloth. 16mo. $1.25. 


A picture of Paris under Napoleon III. 
By EmILe Zoua. 
His Excellency. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 





Order them from your booksellers or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





‘—Phila Evening Telegraph. 


n and verbiage it would be hard to find.” 
—Review of Reviews. 
Through Finland in Carts. 
By MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Author of ‘‘A;Winter Jaunt to Norway,” “A Girl's 
Ride in Iceland,” etc., e'c. 


With numerous full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. pp. 366. Price, $5.00, 





Genesis of the Social Conscience. 


The Relation Between the Establishment of 
Christianity in Europe and the Social 
Question. 


By HENRY S. NASH, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. 
8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


‘Professor Nash’s volume fulfils the promise of 
its title, It does more, indeed, for the author is 
something more and better than a mere epitomizer 
of other men’s thoughts. Not only is his treat- 
ment of the great thesis which he has undertaken 
to discuss fresh and suggestive, but he shows him- 
self to be a clear and original thinker.’’—From the 
Tribune, New York 





The Myths of Israel. 


The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis and 
Explanation of its Composition. 
By ASlOS K. FISKE, 
Author of * The Jewish Scriptures,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 

The author resolves the Ancient Hebrew Book of 
Genesis into its component myths, explaining 
their significance and bearing in the literary and 
religious development of the Hebrew people. 





The Social Teachings of Jesus. 
An Essay in Christian Sociology. 

By PROFESSOR SHAILER MATTHEWS, 

Chicago University. 

Cloth. 12mo. 

It is based upon the belief that Jesus as a strong 

thinker must have had some central truth or con- 

ception. Starting with this fundamental concep- 

tion, the author endeavors to trace its application 

by Jesus himself to various aspects of social life. 


In Press. 


Memorials of Christies. A Record of Art Sales from 1766 to 1896. 


By W. ROBERTS, Author of “The Bookhunter in London,” ete. 


BY THE REV, 


Fust Ready. 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD, 
Spirit and Life,’ “The Pil- 
grim in Old England,” etc. 


Author of ‘‘Heredity and Christian Problems,”’ * 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


With 75 Collotype and otner Illustrations, and a full Index. Two vols., 


AMORY Hf. BRADFORD, 
The Growing Revelation. 





By 











For sale 6; all Booksellers, Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


‘*A remarkable book... . 
ciology."°-—The Churchman. 


royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, pp. (Vol. I.) xxi+ 329; (Vol. IL.) ix+ 375. Price, $8.00 net 
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Heredity and Christian Problems. 


AMORY H. BRADFORD. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


We heartily commend it to all students of so- 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 8, 


The Week. 


The final flurry in the Senate over the 


1897, 


tariff bill brings out one fact in clear 


light: The American Congress is dis- 
abled from raising revenue. There was 
a great deal of solemn truth in what 
Senator Teller said on Monday. Quoting 
a former remark of Senator Allison's, 
that we had “more untouched and un- 
taxed means of revenue than any other 
country in the world,” he dwelt on the 
shameful spectacle of a Congress with- 
out the skill or the courage to reach out 
its hand and take the needed revenue, 
and asked if Senators were willing to go 
to the people and confess that they saw 
their duty, but were powerless to do it. 


Mr. Teller’s two illustrations were the 
beer tax and the whiskey tax. The for- 
mer had actually been proposed by 


the finance committee, who saw in it an 
easy and certain way oi raising $20,000,- 
000, but ‘a great election was pending in 
one of the great States of the Union 
where a large proportion of the popula- 
tion do not believe in a tax on beer; so 
it was sacrificed.’”” That is to say, the 
brewers threatened Platt, Platt threat- 
ened the committee, and away went the 
tax. But if the committee could not 
raise revenue by increasing taxes, nei- 
ther could it by lowering them. The 
maximum revenue rate on whiskey had 
been shown to be 70 cents a gallon. The 
present rate is $1.10, which had dimin- 
ished the revenue and doubled the num- 
ber of illicit stills. The Secretary of 
the Treasury recommended a 70-cent 
rate in the interest of revenue, but the 
Senate was powerless to take this $20,- 
000,000 or $25,000,000 of added revenue. 
Powerful trade and political combina- 
tions were against the reduction, and so 
reduction in the 
could not be had. 


interest of revenue 


That sweeping anti-Trust amendment 
to the tariff, which was going to pre- 
vent any monopoly from accepting the 
favors offered it, has been dropped. 
There were “vigorous protests” from 
Western Senators, but, you see, it would 
take too much time to discuss such an 
amendment now. This is clever manage- 
ment. When the duties favoring Trusts 


were pending, all objection was an- 
swered by saying that the judiciary 


committee were laboring night and day 
on an amendment which would make 
the Trusts fairly howl. Now, after the 
Trust-demanded duties are all safely in 
the bill, it appears that really the time 
is too short to throttle the Trusts this 
session. The clauses of the Wilson bill 
dealing with this subject are to be re- 


enacted, but as they have been de- 


nounced as ineffective by Republicans 
over and over again, none but those who 
love to be deceived will be deceived. Al- 
together, the Republicans are getting 
into beautiful shape for the fall elec- 
tions in the West. 


“As far as I can see,” said Dr. John- 
son, “foreigners are fools.” The Senate 
finance committee must think so, and 


| that natives are fools, too, if it imagines 


| ment adopted on Friday. 


| beginning. 


| President McKinley. 





' 





that anybody at home or abroad will be 
imposed upon by the reciprocity amend- 
It is the final 
and fitting touch of humbug to what 
has been a work of humbug from the 
Observe merely how the ar- 
bitrary power given President Harrison 
by the McKinley reciprocity clause is 
slyly but thoroughly taken away from 
Mr. Harrison was 
empowered, whenever he might “deem” 
that other countries were not treating 
us fairly, to levy certain specified duties 
upon their products ‘“‘for such time as 
he shall deem just.”” No more of that for 
Mr. McKinley. He may enter into trea- 
ties to admit “goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise” at 20 per cent. reduction of 
duty, but such reduction shall take effect 
only when such treaty or treaties “shall 
have been duly ratified.” That is, the 


Senate retains control of the whole 
thing. When Senators who have moved 


heaven and earth to get prohibitive du- 
willing to 
have reciprocity, but not till then 
more than one-third of the Senate 
be able to upset any arrangement 
the President may make. 


ties 
may 
One 
will 
that 


are give them up, we 


, 


Complete returns of the federal! re- 
venue and expenditure, during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, enable us to 
measure the exact 
cent abnormally heavy 
under the threat of a retroactive tariff 
Up to the close of February last, cus- 
toms receipts during the fiscal year had 
fallen some $23,000,000 
responding period of the 
ing. In the four months following Feb- 
ruary, on the other hand. the 
revenue ran $38,27 
four months in 1896; 
therefore, showing on customs 
a very considerable net increase 
out the threat of higher duties 


that 
t 


tiled 


y . > h - 
influence of the re- 


importations 


below the cor- 


year preced- 


customs 
,728 beyon 


year 


| 
the whole 
account 


With- 


supple- 
nented by of retroactive charges, 


there is no reason to suppose that reve- 


nue from imports would have risen, 
dvring these lest fonr m mnths bevond 
G“Uurines A1@S iA@S. i if TMOntnS, ve! 


the record of a year ago; 


aiied nside 


it might have 


my wer There is 





. 
then, in the fiscal accounts of 1897, at 


least thirty-eight lions of revenue 


which 





is wholly anticipative in its na- 


Unless the taxes of the fiscal year 


ture 


The Nation. 


| that question would be 






now opening prove vastly more produc- 
tive than the taxes of 
Treasury will obviously find some trou 
ble in making both ends meet. The esti 
mate of the coming year's expenditure 
moreover, submitted last 
appropriations committee 


last year, the 


showed that 


outlay, under the regular appropriations 
will increase $11,746,629 over the fisca 


year just closed. These figures suffi 
ciently explain the worry and bewtlder 
ment visible during the past week 


among the financial oracles of Congress 


The 


miners comes appropriately at the close 


great strike of bituminous-coal 


of the debate on the new tariff bill. The 
rate on coal in the existing tariff is 40 


per cent. ad valorem. It has been rais 
in the Dingley bill to 67 cents per to 
Which is about double the present 


This is intended to compensate the owt 





ers of the mines for the difference 
wages between Canada and this country 
As the miners here are working f 
cents per ton, the inference | hat the 
Canadian miners are working f I 
thing and paying the ©! vers 
cents per ton for the privilege of mining 
As the tariff bi s on the ev of pas 
sage nd as the advance of wages di: 
manded by the miners is only e cents 
t} wonde s that thev } not Ww ta 
few days and see whether th empl 
ers do not make the advance vv 

arily Apparently, they have not t} 
smallest confidence i the efficacy of the 
tariff to increase wages, else they would 
postpone the strike until the Dingley bi 
takes effect, and then, with a copy of it 
in their hands, go to Senator Hanna 
who regulates such things in Ohio, and 


demand the nine cents in 


crease of wages. If Hanna would not ae 


ure it for them, they could then go to 
and if he failed tl 

might rightfully appeal to the President 
If Hanna, Dingley, and McKinley should 
all fail to them a nine 


after doubling 


Dingley, 1em, 


they 


secure petty 
cents advance in wages 
+? 


he tariff on coal 
to ask them Why 


it would be in order 


Not? An answer to 


worth millions of 


| dollars to the laboring men of this coun- 


the same | 
: 


but to 
But instead of appealing to 


try, not only to coal-miners, 
every body. 
the political influence of Hanna to se 

ire their 
find them looking tothe political necessi- 
ties of Hanna to protect them against 


the Ohio militia in case there should be 


end by peaceful means, we 


a resort to violence. It is confidently as- 


serted that, while Mr. Hanna is a candi- 


' date for reélection to the Senate, there 


will be no serious attempt to put down 


} a riot. 





The President's selection of John Rus- 
sell Young to be Librarian of Congress 
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is the most deplorable surrender to the 
spoilsmen that he has yet been guilty of, 
and is the worst blow to civilized ad- 
ministration President 
debauched the census by giving it over 
to Porter. 
titled in the 
Young.” Precisely. 


since 


press “A place for Mr. 
He has no qualifica- 
tions whatever for the position. He is 
nothing but a journalist who, for rea- 
sons which it is unnecessary to recall, 
long since ceased to hold anything like 
a permanent or high position in his pro. 
fession. He _ established his 
upon Mr. McKinley 
residence at Canton during the cam- 
paign of last year, and writing to a New 
York newspaper a daily letter filled with 
nauseating personal flattery of the Re- 
publican candidate. It would be bad 
enough to recognize this indecent 
‘claim” by giving Mr. Young a political 
office, but to put him in charge of one 
of the greatest libraries in the world, 
just housed in a superb building, is pub- 
lie advertisement that that institution 
is to be manned by political appointees. 
With the librarianship itself awarded 
as a “place,’’ what chance is there that 
the 187 subordinate positions will be 
filled in any other way? Mr. Spoffora 
sought in vain to have these positions 
placed under civil-service regulations, 
in order that examinations for them 
might be held in the 700 cities of the 
country, and the Library might thus 
reap the inestimable advantage of se- 
curing the best expert talent that the en- 
tire country could supply. The Presi- 
dent has overruled him, and taken the 
step that will go far to prevent the em- 
ployment of any such talent whatever. 


The President, by allying himself 
with Platt and his rotten machine at 
this time, has done all that he could to 
prevent the success of honest govern- 
ment in this city. Platt is the chief ob- 
stacle to the nomination and election 
on a non-partisan ticket of candidates 
pledged to give the city the best gov- 
ernment possible; he is openly opposed 
to that kind of government, and, rather 
than allow it to succeed, has threatened 
to help Tammany to win. For the 
President of the United States to 
strengthen the hands of such a dis- 
reputable boss as Platt at the very 
moment when he is fighting desperately 
against honest government, is a most 
humiliating prostitution of the highest 
office in the land to base partisan uses. 
The President knows what kind of 
politician Platt is; knows what his me- 
thods are, and what his power rests 
upon. He knows that the most eminent 
and highly honored Republicans of this 
city have pronounced Platt’s city or- 
ganization to be so rotten, so based 
upon deliberately planned and whole- 


The Watton. 


and self-respecting Republicans cannot 


| support” it; and in full knowledge of all 


Harrison | 


The appointment is fitly en- | 


“claim” | 
by taking up his | 





| that Croker has decided to return to this | 


| these things, he leagues himself with 


Platt and not only against the honest 
men of his own party, but against every 
independent and every hard-money De- 
mocrat who voted for him last Novem- 
ber. 





The nomination by President McKin- 
ley of George R. Bidwell for Collector of 
the Port of New York is a case in point. 
The office is the most conspicuous and 
important place in the federal service in 
the metropolis of the nation, and the na- 
tion is always interested in the disposi- 
tion which is made of it by each new 
Executive. Ever since Mr. McKinley’s 
inauguration it has been universally 
recognized that his appointment to the 
New York collectorship would be the 
crucial test of his Administration, so far 
as the chief State in the Union is con- 
cerned. The President has given this 
place to a man who represents nothing 
but the machine which Platt has built 
up. This means an end of the admirable 
management of the great office on busi- 
ness principles, and the restoration of 
the spoils system just as far as ingenui- 
ty can evade the present rest ‘ctions. 
The Platt machine will now try to have 
the places of deputy collectors and 
cashiers removed from the range of com- 
petition, and there is too much reason to 
fear the success of the attempt. On 
Friday the President appointed Asa W. 
Tenney United States Circuit Judge of 
the Eastern District of New York. Mr. 
Tenney is a working politician of the 
‘‘wheelhorse”’ type, whose chief claim 
to the position is a lifetime of “loyal 
devotion to the party.’’ Nobody would 
ever have thought of selecting him for 
the position because of his legal attain- 
menis. It is very plain that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley is completely in the power of the 
bosses. They have “got him under” and 
they will stop at nothing in their de- 
mands upon him. President Harrison 
never allowed politics to interfere with 


his judicial appointments, and under 
him no such aspirant as Mr. Tenney 


would have stood any chance of appoint- 
ment. No one seems to have proposed 


him to McKinley except Platt, for the | 


appointment caused general surprise in 
Brooklyn and amazement in New York. 


The welcome news comes from London 


' city and take charge in person of Tam- 


many’s campaign. He says, ‘Tammany 


is sure to win,” and that he would not 


return unless he was convinced of that. 
This is frank and characteristic. So long 
as Tammany was out of power and the 
profits of the boss-ship were slim, he was 


| willing that Sheehan should hold the 


| position on a basis of joint share in 


sale frauds, that it “cannot command | the profits known only to Sheehan and 
the confidence of the Republican party | himself; but the moment that he thinks 


nor of the public,” and that “honest | there is a chance for Tammany to get | ing said to depend on “‘fitness’’—but the 
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back into power, he decides to resume 
control in order that he may get “ail 
there is in it’? for himself. It has been 
rumored in Tammany circles that the for- 
tune which Croker accumulated while 
active boss has been much depleted by 
losses in horse-racing and horse-farm- 
ing, and by extravagant living expendi- 
tures, and that he has been anxious to 
build up another one just so soon as con- 
ditions in New York would permit. Of 
course, we all know he built up his first 
one through “real-estate speculations,” 
and it will possibly be a cheering piece 
of news to New York property-owners 
that he foresees a new opportunity of 
the same kind. A queer thing about the 
rise of his real estate is that it occurs 
when nobody else’s appreciates in 
value. His return will be useful in im- 
pressing upon our voters a full realiza- 
tion of what the restoration of Tam- 
many to power will mean, namely, the 
accumulation of new riches for Croker 
and Gilroy and other statesmen who are 
now living luxuriously upon the wealth 
which they got out of the business of 
ruling New York a few yeats ago. 





The new civil-service rules for this 
State, adopted on Thursday, make the 
minimum marking for “merit” and “fit- 
ness” 35 per cent. for each. The ap- 
pointing officers may in their discretion 
hold the “fitness’’ examination, or de- 
signate the State Civil-Service Com- 
mission to conduct both. Any appoint- 
ing officer who wishes the good of the 
service will do the latter; any one who 
wishes to debauch the service will do 
the former. The rules provide, it is 
true, that he must, if he reserves the 
‘fitness’ examination for himself, cer- 
tify to the commission that the ratings 
for fitness were determined by ‘‘compe- 
titive examination’; but as he deter- 
mines what is fitness, he can easily ar- 
range the competition so as to bring the 
right name out of the box. This is of 
course the object of the law—to restore 
to the appointing officer the right to 
pick out his own man, and relieve him 
from the obligation to take only a man 
proved fit by a test established by law. 
What the Court of Appeals will say to 
all this we do not know, but many law- 


' yers who have examined the matter 


without bias have come to the conclu- 
sion that such rules constitute a mere 
verbal juggle, and are in flat defiance of 
the constitution. 


To take only a single point, the new 
law and the rules under it are based on 
a totally imaginary distinction between 
two undistinguishable tests—that of 
“merit” and that of “fitness.”” Not only 
is no such distinction recognized in or- 
dinary speech—the competitive system 


being generally spoken of as the “merit 


system,” and appointments under it be- 


re) 
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Constitution follows the common usage 
in making no distinction, and describing 
the test as a single one of “merit and 
fitness” determined by competition. To 
our minds the scheme would have had 
more semblance of constitutionality if 
the boards had been abolished and the 
appointing officer in every case been 
directed to hold a competitive examina- 
tion. However this may be, we doubt 


| 


if the new system will satisfy its friends | 


in its working. They have not got rid 
of a real competition as the basis of the 
system, and in many branches of the 
civil service, wherever there is an honest 
head of a department, the “merit’’ and 
“fitness’’ examinations will be blended, 
which will in so far defeat the spoils 
men’s objects. 


The Democratic State convention in 
Ohio last week showed anew, like pre- 
vious similar gatherings in Kentucky 
and Iowa, that Bryanism is in complete 
control of the old party organization 
throughout the country. “There 
controversies over candidacies, but they 
involved only questions of personal in- 
fluence and ambition. As regards 
endorsement of the whole Chicago plat- 
form of 1896, and particularly its free- 
coinage plank, the convention was una- 
nimous and enthusiastic. In this atti- 


were 


the | 


meet all the exigencies which may | too low, so that they will “just about” 


arise. Happily, there was one man who 


realized the disgrace which threatened | 


the association—ex-Congressman N. J. 
Hammond—and a vigorous protest from 
him turned the tide, and led to the 
adoption of a resolution declaring that 
the body 
forms.”’ 





A dreadful report it is, in the account 
of the jubilee naval display at Ports- 
mouth, that the official representative of 
the United States navy declared that he 
should ‘advise any country proposing 
to make war first to ask the counsel of 
England.’”’ Now if Admiral Miller really 
uttered this terrible sentiment, he is a 


| candidate for direct censure by the Navy 


i roughly 


Department, and happily we have in 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt an official tho- 
competent to administer the 
proper rebuke, and explain to our naval 
representative in the first place that his 
opinion is wholly unfounded; secondly, 
that, supposing it had any foundation, he 
had no business to express it Every 
American knows that if the 
patriots who administer the affairs of 
the United States wish to go to war, they 
have no occasion in the world to con- 


good 


| sult England. In fact, they have no busi- 


tude Ohio Democracy is consistent with | 


the bad record which it has made for a 
generation. 


This year, accordingly, the | 


voters are given a choice only between | 


which 
perfect 


a Republicanism 
Hanna as the 


offers Senator 
flower of 


the | 


party and evades committing itself to | 


any financial policy by “pledging anew 
allegiance” to the platform on which 
the country was carried for McKinley 
last year; and a Democracy which pre- 
sents that embodiment of financial un- 
soundness, Gen. A. J. Warner, as the 
maker of its platform, while various 
millionaires squabble among themselves 
for control of the machine, and of the 
governorship and _ senatorship, which 
are at stake in the election. The only 
redeeming feature of the situation is 
the declared purpose of the National 
Democrats to hold a convention and 
nominate a ticket on the basis of the 
Indianapolis platform of last year. 


The recent meeting of the Georgia 
Bar Association furnished impressive 
evidence of the hold of the lynching 
spirit upon public sentiment in the 
South. One of the most prominent law- 
yers in the State made a speech in which 
he openly justified the execution by the 
mob of any man guilty of assault upon 
a woman, and declared that no change 
in the laws or in their administration 
would ever stop the practice. Other mem- 
bers of the association showed their 
concurrence with these and it 
really looked as though a body of law- 
yers might endorse the theory that laws 
cannot be so framed or enforced as to 


ideas, 


ness to consult England on any subject, 
whether of war or peace. Consult Eng- 


land, indeed! Is it possible that any 
Admiral of ours was pusillanimous 
enough to be overawed by the show 


navy of the jubilee? But even if he had 
been, it is most inexpedient for any of 
our representatives to lead England to 
suppose that we have any reason for di 

liberation when it comes to war. Any 
such ill-considered speech might indi- 
cate to the grasping government of Lord 
Salisbury, ever eager to seize any op- 
portunity of taking advantage of a 
neighbor’s weakness, that we were real- 
ly unprepared for war—a fact to be used 
only to get big appropriations 
to be blurted out in public. 


never 


The protest of the delegates from the 
grain, produce, and milling trades of 
Germany against the Boerse reform law 
as ‘“‘a serious and unwarrantable injury 
to trade,” and their expression of sym- 
pathy with the Berlin corn and produce 
dealers in the struggle forced upon them 
by the Government, is a matter which 
ought to attract a great deal of atten- 
tion all over the world. The German 
Boerse law is a law by which the Gov- 
ernment fixes prices. This is the dream 
of Socialists everywhere; and if prices 
are to be fixed by anybody, there are no 


officials in the world better fitted for 
the work than those of Prussia. They 


are strictly honest and well-educated, 
and are supplied by the most thorough 
machinery in the world with the latest 


and most accurate information. The in- 


tention of the law is that they shall | 


“condemn lynching in all its , 


represent the actual immediate value 
this, of course, breaks up “futures” and 
“options.” Yet what is the result? No 
thing but the 
among those engaged in business, who 
complain that the act is an interference 
with the laws of trade. One of the 
things the delegates did last week was 
io record the opinion that “time bar 


usual dissatisfaction 


gains,” or options, were a necessity in 
fixing prices, or, in other that 
the law tended to unsettle prices 


words 


The Government, however, is said to 
be prepared for this treason, and the 
“Agrarians” have a card up their sleeve 
which they should certainly now play 
that is, a regular universal 
tional price treaty to fix quotations by 
agreement all over the 
: not merely tn Berlin, but 
“from Alpha to Omaha.” 
derived from the bimetallic 
which have made such headway in 
last few years, but it is better because i! 
the 


interna 
world, and to 
stop “options” 
This idea ts 
proposals 
the 
is more comprehensive Indeed 
two plans ought to be united; the price 
of silver is what the currency reformers 
need to fix 
be common, but silver must be sold on 
“time,” and the question of the 
would be wholly immaterial if 
fixed 
now its. 


Options on silver may not 


ratio 
the 
price could be once for all 
at twice what it The 
ful Prussian Commissar might object to 
this, on the ground that telling 
about prices is out of his province, but he 
induced to waive 


truth- 
lies 


must be his preju 


dices. 


The disastrous failure of the great 
Socialistic glass-works at Albi, France, 
is accounted for by its chief promoter 
M. Jaurés, as refusal of 
credit to the concern. Those who fur- 
nished its raw material were not willing 
to extend the usual credit, and so the 
erash came. The moral is, according to 
M. Jaurés, that here is another attack 
on the fundamental rights of man 
Among those he places “the right to 
credit,” and it must has in 
this phrase hit upon something much 
more deep-reaching than the 
“right to work” of 1848. Anybody can 
see that the right to labor, to 
your own employers and fix your own 
wages, precious as it is, does not com- 
pare in significance with the right to 
credit. Grant that freely, and she other 
rights of man could be surrendered 
without loss. It is reported, however, 
that this new article of the Socialistic 
creed is coldly received in its very 
cradle, so to speak; the keepers of the 
cabarets, where society is mainly being 
reformed in France, say brutally that 
the right to credit will never do at all 
as far as they are concerned. Oratory 
may be as free as men like, but drinks 


caused by a 


be said he 


famous 


choose 


keep prices stable—neither too high nor | mean spot cash. 
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MR. SHERMAN S REPLY TOJAPAN, 


Mr. Sherman’s reply to the protest 
of Japan against the Hawaiian annexa- 
tion treaty declares that the protest 
“strongly suggests confusion between 
the formal stipulations of treaties and 
the vested rights which the subjects of 
one country may acquire in another un- 
der treaty or the law of the land.” He 
then quotes Halleck, Wheaton, and other 
authorities to show that the obligations 
of treaties expire in case either of the 
contracting parties loses its existence 


as an independent state, or in case its | 
internal constitution is so changed as to | 
render the treaty inapplicable to the | 


new condition of things, “As to the vest- 
ed rights,” he says, 


“if any be established in favor of Japan or 
of Japanese subjects in Hawaii, the case 
is different, and I repeat what I said in my 
note of the 16th inst., that ‘there is nothing 


in the proposed treaty prejudicial to the 


rights of Japan.’ Treaties are terminable 


in a variety of ways; that of 1886 between | 
Japan and Hawaii, to which your protest is | 


supposed to relate, is denounceable by either 
party on six months’ notice, but its ex- 
tinction would no more extinguish vested 
rights previously.acquired under its stipula- 
tions than the repeal of a municipal law af- 


fects rights of property vested under its pro- | 


visions.” 


This reply is open to the criticism thar 
it tells the Japanese what they know al- 
ready, and refuses them information or 
guarantees against the danger foreseen 
by them, and which has led to their pro- 
test. The Japanese have not intimated 
that the treaties of a country survive its 
absorption by another, except as obliga- 
tions binding upon the annexing coun- 
try, in favor of rights acquired under 
them; and what Japan wants to be as- 
sured of is the survival of these rights. 
To this Mr. Sherman virtually replies, 
Don’t be alarmed; treaties will disap- 
pear, but vested rights cannot disap- 
pear, because they are vested, and a 
right once vested is vested, and that is 
the end of it. 

The correspondence which led up to 
this final declaration about vested rights 
makes the attitude of our Government 
in the whole dispute quite clear. On 
June 15 the Japanese Minister called 
Mr. Sherman’s attention to the rumor 
that Hawaii was to be immediately an- 
nexed by a treaty affecting rights ac- 
quired by the Government of Japan, and 
by Japanese subjects, by means of trea- 
ties with Hawaii and ‘under the Con- 
stitution and laws of that country.” He, 
therefore, said that he must repeat 
what he had already “had the honor to 
state” (in a previous interview), that 
Japan “cannot view without concern” 
the prospect of annexation, and must 
inquire what provision has been made 
in the treaty “for the preservation and 
maintenance of the rights acquired and 
enjoyed by Japan in her intercourse 
with Hawaii under the solemn sanctions 
of law and of treaty.” To this Mr. Sher- 
man briefly replied on June 16 that the 
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treaty had been signed, and that, ac- 
' cording to his understanding 





| “The Government of the United States 
| does not take upon itself any obligations of 
| the Hawaiian Government arising from trea- 


governments. It is believed that there is 
rights of Japan.” 


On receiving this reply the Japanese 
Minister communicated with his Gov- 
ernment, and on June 19 wrote again to 
our Secretary of State, stating that he 
had been instructed to formally protest 
| against the annexation for the following 


reasons: 


| 

| 

| yuo of Hawaii is essential to the good un- 
| derstanding of the Powers which have inte- 
rests in the Pacific. 

“Second—The annexation of Hawaii would 
tend to endanger the residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial rights of Japanese sub- 
jects in Hawaii, secured to them by treaty 
and by the Constitution and laws of that 
country. 

“Third—-Such annexation mirat lead to the 
| postponement by Hawaii of the settlement 
of claims and liabilities ali ‘ady existing in 
favor of Japan under treaty stipulations.” 


Mr. Sherman’s reply to this protest, 
which we have analyzed above, deals 
mainly with the second and third of 
these points. We have not thought it 


about the first, because obviously Japan 
knows just as much about what is es- 
sential to the good understanding of the 
Powers which have interests in the Pa- 
cific as Mr. Sherman does. This branch 
of the protest is merely a polite way of 
saying that the maintenance of the 
status quo is essential to the continu- 
ance of a good understanding between 
Japan and the United States. There is 
no reply to such a statement, except the 
one which Mr. Sherman makes, that the 
Powers other than Japan have not ob- 
jected; which is merely tantamount to 
saying that as long as nobody but Ja- 
pan protests, the understanding is good 
enough for our purposes. 

The sum and substance of the whole 
correspondence is that we snap our 
fingers at Japan. It must be remem- 
bered that there is no such thing as a 
right to annex a country, and that 
Japan, if its interests are affected, has 
just as much right to prevent our an- 
nexing as we have to annex. So far as 
interests go, Japan has apparently 
greater interests than we. Consequent- 
ly, when we talk of the effect of annexa- 
tion in wiping out a treaty, all that we 
mean is that we are going to wipe it out, 
and that the Japanese can do what they 
please about it; when we say that “vest- 
ed rights” under the treaty will be pre- 
served, we mean that our courts and 
legislatures will respect what they re- 
gard as vested rights, and no others. 
In other words, the Japanese rights in 
Hawaii are now protected by treaties 





having behind them, of course, the rea- 


diness of Japan to prevent their viola- 
tion; for this we propose to substitute 
| our will, What the precise result may 


ties or conventions made by it with other | 


nothing in the treaty prejudicial to the | 


“Hirst—The maintenance of the status’ 


worth while to go into what he says | 
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' be, what view the courts and Congress 
| may take of the whole subject of Japan- 
ese rights in Hawaii, is neither here nor 

there. We propose to dispose of those 
| rights ourselves. If Japan objects, and 
| we refuse to discuss the matter, we defy 
| her. But defiance is the very “note” of the 
| new foreign policy, and this is what 
| gives our dispute with Japan most of its 
| importance. Another marked feature 
‘of it is contempt for all treaties, or 
‘rights acquired under them, which would 
| interfere with a general attitude of de- 
| fiance. If England objects to our taking 
| possession of the Nicaragua route, and 
/ points to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
defy her to do anything about it; if 
half-a-dozen foreign governments pro- 
test against our tariff, and recall the 
‘‘most-favored nation” clause, pay no 
attention to what they say; if Japan 
makes a polite inquiry about her rights 
in Hawaii, laugh at her. 

It is a fact observed long before Mr. 
| Sherman was born, that governments 
/ whose power rests on corruption and 
intrigue, and which, therefore, need to 
divert public attention from domestic 
affairs, generally try to do it by means 
of a violent foreign policy. This they 
expect will make them popular at home. 
But as it is not the violence but the 
success of a foreign policy which makes 
it popular, and as the corruption by 
which they live prevents their perma- 
nent success in anything, the end is 
not usually what they hope for. 





THE FISCAL YEAR 1897. 

With Wednesday, June 30, closed the 
Government’s fiscal year 1897. The ex- 
cess of expenditures over receipts for 
this fiscal year, reported at Washington on 
Thursday, was $18,623,108, against a de- 
ficit of $25,203,245 in the fiscal year 1896, 
$42,805,223 in 1895, and $69,803,260 in 
1894, the low level of our Government’s 
finances. This steady cutting down of 
the annual deficit has resulted chiefly 
from the natural increase in the revenue 
as trade revived; the receipts of 1897, for 
instance, rising some $68,000,000 over 
those of 1894. As compared, however, 
with the two preceding fiscal years, the 
rising revenue has been seriously handi- 
capped by the renewed extravagance of 
the Congress whose term expired last 
March. Between 1894 and 1896, annual 
Government expenditures had been cut 
down upwards of $15,000,000; for the fis- 
cal year just closed, the Fifty-fourth 
Congress deliberately increased the an- 
nual outlay nearly fourteen millions, 
and, unfortunately, the appropriations 
for the coming year are even larger. 

Nevertheless, results for the fiscal year 
just closed are far more favorable than 
seemed possible a year ago. In sub- 
mitting his estimates to Congress, De- 
cember 15, 1896, Secretary Carlisle pre- 
| dicted for the year ending June 30, 1897, 

on the basis of existing laws, a total 
| revenue of $318,000,000, total expenditure 
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of $382,500,000, and hence a deficit of 
$64,500,000. As a matter of fact, the 
revenue has run twenty-nine millions 
beyond his estimate, while expenditure 
has fallen nearly seventeen millions be- 
low it. So far as the revenue is con- 
cerned, it is clear that “existing laws” 
have not applied; for since the opening 
of March, customs receipts have nearly 
doubled under the whip of the retro- 
active tariff clause. In the matter of ex- 
penditure, the Secretary based his esti- 
mate on very insufficient data—a criti- 
cism which must stand against the great 
majority of his financial forecasts. The 
fact, however, that the revenue this year 
has been artificially expanded upwards 
of thirty millions by customs receipts 
normally chargeable to the coming fiscal 
year, and that appropriations for the 
coming year have been materially in- 
creased over 1897, throws considerable 
doubt over next year’s results. Senator 
Aldrich has with sufficient clearness 
pointed out these doubts to Congress. 
Very rarely has any nation witnessed 
such extraordinary ups and downs of 
fortune as have befallen or Treasury 
during the past ten years. In 1888 the 
Secretary's annual report showed a sur- 
plus of income over expenditure, before 
meeting the sinking-fund requirement, 
of $119,612,116; in 1894 this surplus had 
become a deficit of $69,803,260. This 
represented a change for the worse upon 
the Treasury’s annual _ balance-sheet, 
within six years, of upwards of $189,- 
000,000—a fluctuation, we are confident, 
never before experienced by a modern 
state except in time of war. It is true, 
our revenue system is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to industrial conditions. The sur- 
plus revenue in 1870 was $101,601,917; 
in 1874, a year marked, like the fiscal 
year 1894, by the low ebb of trade de- 
pression, the surplus fell to $2,344,882. 
In both these panic years the decrease 
in the ordinary sources of revenue was 
exceptionally great, simply because the 
blight upon the nation’s consuming 
power dried up the springs of revenue 
from both home and foreign trade. 
There is, however, one striking differ- 
ence in the finances of these two periods 
a difference which goes far to explain 
both the enormous deficits of recent 
years, which did not occur in 1874, and 
the recent prolongation of the troubles 
of the Treasury. The decrease in the 
federal revenue during the panic periods 
of the seventies was very heavy; much 
heavier, in fact, than the decrease after 
1888. But this fall of revenue a genera- 
tion since was largely offset by decrease 
in the annual expenditure, between 187) 
and 1874, of $22,500,000. No one will fa 
to remember how very differently th: 
Congresses of recent times dealt with 
this question of expenditure. Between 
1888 and 1894, the annual revenue de- 
clined some $81,500,000; within the very 
Same period, annual expenditure actual- 
ly increased nearly $108,000 The 
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Government’s disbursements on ordi- 
nary account, under the appropriations 
of the last Congress, have reached this 
very fiscal year a total of $13,000,000 in 
excess of the outlay during 1896, 

There is no use in blinking these 
facts. Had the Congress of 189) and the 
two ensuing years placed even a mode 
rate restraint upon the tendency to ex- 
travagance, the surplus would indeed 
have been heavily reduced, but no such 
embarrassment as a forty or sixty mil 
lion deficit would have been heard of 
This is no matter of mere assertion; the 
Treasury's own returns are witness to 
it. There was in 1894 a deficit of $69 
803,260; had annual expenditure been in 
1894 what it was in 1SSS, the Treasury 
would have returned at the year's close 
no deficit whatever, but a surplus of 
$38,068,061. In this fiscal vear 1897 the 
Treasury reports a deticit of $18,600,000 
if the year’s expenditures, instead of 
rising to the $365,000,000 shown by the 
annual report, had been kept down to 
the $259,653,958 returned in the report 


| of 1888, its operations would have left a 


handsome surplus revenue of $87,000,000 

We appeal to the common sense of 
our public men and newspaper critics 
to demand that an end be put to tl 
humbug about ‘deficient revenue.” The 
individual who lives habitually and de 
liberately beyond his means will always 
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find his revenue deficient when settle 
ment-day comes around; if his income 
rise to fifty thousand, against a bare 
five thousand a few years since, he will 
still be borrowing and struggling with 
his creditors. In private life no pheno 
menon is more familiar; but the princi 
ple applies no less distinctly to govern- 
ments than to individuals. 

Eight or nine years ago, the cry was 
raised on every stump and in every mar- 
ket that the Government's revenue Was 
too large, and there was ample ground 
for the complaint. A very unjust and 
stupid bill was introduced to cut down 
this excessive revenue; but unjust and 


stupid as it was, it did after a fashion 


serve its purpose. Congress, however, 
did not stop with that. The instant it 
was learned that the Administration had 


instructed a willing Congress to “reduce 
the surplus,” an army of pension job- 
bers and lobbying contractors descended 
on the capitol to tell the nation’s le- 
gislators how to manage the reduction 
Within five years—from 
the annual expenditure for pensions had 
} 


increased $78,069,049, while annual mis 
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ment when the spokesman of the party 

then in control of legislation was esti- 
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mating a reduction of $42,000,000 in the 


annual revenue, would seem to argue 


something not short of legislative 
insanity Yet it was these Very con 
g sional Pecksniffs who turned mourt! 
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fully to the people, when financial panic 
had set its seal on their own stupid ex 
travagance, and lifted up their voices 
to bewail the “deficit-making adminis 
tration” which had inherited the wreck 
from them. If good times in general 
trade return, we shall undoubtedly see 
with or without a Dingley tariff, a heavy 
increase in the revenue; we may report 
another surplus. But how long does any 


one suppose a surplus will continue with 


ithe appropriation machinery of Con- 


gress in {ts present state? Is it to be 


conceived that legislators who will in- 


* 
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crease annual public outlay $26,000,000 
within two years, on the heels of a $49, 
W000 deficit, will turn their greedy 
eyes away from an exchequer which re 


ports a surplus? 


None of the principles laid down and 
enforced in Mr. D. A. Wells's articles on 


taxation now appearing in the / 
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is undeniably intended to raise 


es by eliminating competition, and 

ts opponents are untiring in their at 
mpts to expose the encouragement to 
nations which such measures 


cans profess no 
opponents in the 
ese combinations, 
the dilemma presented to them is cer- 
tainly an awkward one, but the dialecti- 

1 skill which they exhibit in avoiding 
it and in beclouding the whole subject, 
nust command admiration. Under the 
pressure of debate they have finally se 
tired a strategic position that must be 
regarded as substantially impregnable, 
it least so far as the artillery of the 


Ponulists is concerned 


q 
' 
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The chief features of this position are | 


as follows: Nothing is more detestable 


than a combination to raise prices; but | 


every American must concede that a 
combination of foreigners for this pur- 
pose when they are supplying our mar- 
kets is more shocking than a combina- 
tion among our own citizens. If we are 
to be plundered, it is obviously better 
that the spoils should be kept in our 
own country. We may, perhaps, be able 
to compel some of our wicked corpora. 
tions to disgorge a part of their ill-got- 
ten gains, or even to prevent them from 
carrying out their nefarious conspira- 
cies. But the foreigners are beyond our 
control. We cannot make them restore 


their plunder, and in some of the effete | 
| opponents. We must have revenue, and 


monarchies of Europe, trade combina- 
tions to regulate prices are actually en- 
couraged and protected by law. But if 
we put high duties on the goods which 
they sell to us, we have them at a disad- 
vantage. We can then restore to our 
people some of the money which has 
been extorted from them if imports con- 
tinue; and if we exclude foreign com- 
petition, it is the A B C of protective 
doctrine that our own citizens will then 
eagerly compete with one another and 
bring down prices to a satisfactory level. 


Senator Platt of Connecticut has stat- 
ed this argument in a most telling way. 
Soda ash is a commodity much used in 
the manufacture of soap, and large 
quantities are now imported. The bill 
before the Senate imposes a tax of 
three-eighths of a cent a pound on this 
article, which, selling in Liverpool at 
one-fifth of a cent a pound, there would 
result an estimated protection of 185 
per cent. By one of the curious incon- 
sistencies that mar the symmetry of the 
protective system, this statement was 
presented to the Senate by Mr. Sewell 
of New Jersey, with the additional in- 
formation that all the soda ash in this 
country was made by three large cor- 
porations. By one of the defects that 
equally disfigure the application of 
Populism, Senator Stewart of Nevada 
supported the increased duty, with the 
cheerful remark, “Do not be afraid of 
Nevada getting too much.”’ But Senator 
Platt was equal to the occasion. He 
routed the opposition with the statement 
that the Uniied Alkali Company of Great 
Britain was the most powerful Trust or 
combination in the world, “probably the 
closest and most grinding monopoly on 
the face of the earth.”” Those who op- 
posed the duty of 185 per cent. were 
therefore trying to destroy the manu- 
facture in this country in order that it 
might be entirely monopolized by this 
abominable foreign combination. Were 
they successful in reducing the duty, this 
monstrous corporation would crush the 
American manufacture and then raise 
the price of soap to the American peo- 
ple higher than it ever was before. 

We confess that Senator Platt seems 
to us to have got the better of the anti- 


| 


| 
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monopoly Senators. They made no at- 


| tempt to meet this argument, and it is 


difficult to see what answer they could 


' make. Senator Lindsay did indeed point 





out that the importation of soda ash 
had declined one-third under the present 
tariff; but Senator Lindsay probably be- 
lieves in discouraging monopoly by hav- 
ing free trade, and his argument was 
irrelevant from the anti-monopoly stand- 
point. From that point of view the 
chief aim of a revenue bill is to strike 
down combinations. If it can be shown 
that they will be checked by protective 
duties, then protective duties must be 


applied. Fallacy for fallacy, we do not 








| see why that of the Republicans should 


not be more popular than that of their 


7 
| 
| 


sumed by Mr. Grout, these rights are 


| exclusive, like the ownership of land in 


general, and unless properly regulated 
may result in oppressive monopolies. 
Probably there would now be quite ge- 
neral assent to the abstract proposition 
that no grant of exclusive rights should 
be made by a city, or for a city by the 
State Legislature, without provision for 
terminating the grant at some future 
period and at some fixed price. The 


| conviction that there is an ‘unearned 
| increment,” an increased value arising 


if it be true, as the Populists contend, 


that every branch of trade is now in 


the hands of corporate monopolies, the | 


proposal to take off all duties on com- 
modities in the manufacture or sale of 
which a combination exists would bank- 
rupt the Treasury. The Republican 
tariff bill is a discreditable and injurious 


from the general advance in civilization, 
and not from the exertions of proprie- 
tors, is now too strong to make it safe 
to grant franchises in perpetuity and for 
no apparent consideration, were it other- 
wise desirable to do so. 

While this conviction will probably 
check such grants in the future, it is 
too hasty to assume that the purchase 
of existing plants and franchises is de- 
sirable. We must remember that the 
rate of interest has now fallen to a 


| lower point than ever before, and that 
' we cannot look for an indefinite in- 


measure; but many of the arguments | 


used against it in the Senate are based 
on quite as mischievous a theory of the 


crease in the value of lands or fran- 
chises. The franchise of the elevated 


| railroad may presently lose much of its 


taxing power as that of the protection- | 
| ground system. The gas companies may 


ists. In truth, at bottom these theories 
are the same. 





MUNICIPAL OWNERSH TD, 

The second issue of Municipal Affairs, 
published quarterly by the Reform 
Club of New York, contains a discus- 
sion of municipal policy that is of un- 
usual interest. On the one hand, Mr. 


Edward M. Grout argues that New York | 
should own the gas supply. On the | 


other hand, Mr, Allen Ripley Foote con- 


| 


}tends that no government should ope- | 


)rate an industry. The very titles of | 


‘these arguments show the chaotic state 
of thought upon the whole subject or 
municipal policy. The issue between the 
combatants is not clearly apprehended, 
Mr. Foote may succeed in proving his 
point; but Mr. Grout’s point relates to 
ownership, not to operation. As a 
matter of fact the contestants do meet 
at close-quarters; but their differences 
are for the most part over matters of 
fact, although some of their principles 
are irreconcilable. 

The claim that cities should own the 
chief appliances for promoting the wel- 
fare and convenience of their inhabi- 
tants, like the agitation in favor of pro- 
gressive taxation of rents, has its ori- 
gin in the concentration of wealth and 
population resulting from the immense 
development of the means of transpor- 
tation. This. concentration has greatly 
increased the value of land in our cities, 
and it has at the same time increased 
the value of such rights in land as have 
been acquired by the gas companies and 
the street railways. To a considerable 
extent, although not to the degree as- 








value by the construction of an under- 


suffer from new discoveries in lighting, 
Hardly anything but water is certain to 
be needed in the same form and under 
the same conditions as at present. For 
these reasons the policy of purchasing 
the rights of existing ‘‘monopolies” is 
a dangerous one. The city may make 
bad bargains, and although it may seem 
wealthy because of its landed posses- 
sions, it is, strictly speaking, no better 
off than if the title of these were vested 
in individual citizens. The sum total of 
wealth would be the same, and to re- 
gard the city as a whole as richer on 
this account, is like reckoning the na- 
tional debt as a part of the nationai 
wealth. The rents received by the mu- 
nicipality would be no greater tha 

those received by private owners, and 
whether the disposition of these rents 
would be more for the general good or 
not, experience proves would depend on 
circumstances, 

It does not seem to be always recog- 
nized in these discussions, that charges 
made by a city for necessaries, such as 
gas and transportation, must be suffi- 
cient to meet all expenses, whether the 
books are properly kept or not. Some 
cities, like Philadelphia, figure out a 
profit on their gas business by omitting 
to allow. for taxes and interest on plant. 
But whatever remission of taxes or dis- 
regard of interest so takes place has to 
be somehow made up. The taxes on 
individual citizens must be increased 
until the losses are repaid, and under 
such circumstances gas may be nominal- 
ly cheap and really expensive. Disre- 
gard of these obvious truths vitiates al- 
most all the statistics on this subject, 
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and both Mr. Grout and Mr. Foote 
are occasionally misled by imperfect 
data. Mr. Grout, following Mr. Albert 
Shaw, omits an item of some 221,000,- 
000 franes from the capitalization of the 
Paris gas company; but Mr. Foote, tri- 
umphantly exposing this error, ap- 
pears to have fallen into another by 
including contributions to a sinking 
fund under the head of dividends. 

In the case of Philadelphia, it is dif- 
ficult to resist Mr. Foote’s conclusion 
that the actual cost of gas to the citizens 
is $1.479 per 1,000 feet, although they 
nominally pay but $1. Tothis Mr. Grout 
has no answer to make, except one that 
cuts the ground from under his own feet. 
He admits that the city government has 
the matter in its own hands, and ex- 
plains its failure to manage better as/ 
due te corrupt influences. It is ob-} 
vious that these influences are a con- \ 
stantly acting cause, and unless this ‘ 
cause can be removed our municipal 
governments are not likely to give us 
good businesslike administration. As Mr. 
Foote says, “If the Government is not 
trong enough nor wise enough to regu- 
fate and supervise the business of a 
monopoly properly, it is not strong 
nor wise enough to own and operate 
the business of a monopoly economical- 


ly.” It is absurd to say, as Mr. Grout 4 


does, that corporations are the cause 
of misgovernment, The bad character 
of the men chosen by the people as their 
representatives is the cause, and all 
schemes to improve our government 
that do not make allowance for this 
fact will prove futile. 

in addition to their liability to politi- 
cal influences, industrial enterprises 
conducted by Government must neces- 
sarily be carried on without the stimu- 
lus to efficiency and economy furnished 
by the desire of making a profit. Every 
private enterprise must either fail or 
return a profit on the capital invested. 
Hence the persons engaged in it are 
constantly on the alert to improve their 
methods and to diminish their expenses 
If they do not give their attention to 
this, they will presently find themselves 
deprived of their occupation and their 
wealth. But as all governmental! un- 
dertakings must be carried on under 
legislative direction, the employees are 
prevented from introducing that elasti- 
city which is essential to success in 
modern business. Nor have they any 
particular inducement to labor for 
economy. Their compensation does not 
depend on the profitableness of the ser- 
vice which they render. The public 
business goes on without interruption, 
although it may be evidently a losing 
business, and it would be unjust to 
punish public officers for results due 
not so much to their lack of ability 
and zeal as to difficulties inherent in 
the system of carrying on business un- 
der legislative direction. 


The subject touched upon by Messrs, | 





trout and Foote is a very broad one, 
and it is quite evident that it will arouse 
very earnest discussion. We have mere- 
ly glanced at some of its aspects for the 
purpose of directing attention to the 
fact that the principles determining mu- 
nicipal policy are the elementary and 
fundamental principles of government 
and of human nature. Comparisons of 
statistical returns, as at present made, 
are as confusing as the evidence of ex- 
pert witnesses under our present sys- 
tem of employing them ex parte. Before 
we can judge of the success of munici- 
palities, either in this country or in 
others, in carrying on their public 
works, we need to have their accounts 
and reports examined by competent 
auditors. If Wunicipal Affairs will pro- 
moté examinations of this kind, it will 
render the cause of good municipal 
government much service. 


TITLES. 

Arkansas is probably the last place in 
the world where one would have ex- 
pected to find evidences of a movement 
to restrict the use of titles. Hence, the 
mere fact that the State teachers’ con- 
vention at Little Rock has raised the 
question of the right of those other than 
teachers in colleges and universities to 
the title of ‘‘Professor,”” and has decided 
it in the negative, cannot but be regard- 
ed as significant. The decision itself is 
not very important, for the limitation 
laid down in it is so generous and elas- 
tic that it would take in almost every 
one known among his friends as a 
professor; but the fact that the question 
raises a doubt in Arkansas, and calls 
for consideration, is an indication that 
the whole American way of looking at 
titles is changing. 

There was a time, not so very long ago 
either, when it was hard to say whether 
titles in this country were looked upon 
seriously at all. There was practically 
a voluntary sysiem of titles, under 
which, if a man chose to call himself, or 
was called by his friends, Professor, 
Colonel, Captain, Major, or Commodore, 
he became entitled to rank socially as 
such, and to question his right would 
have been an impertinence, tending in 
many parts of the country, not merely 
to a breach of the peace, but to murder. 
All foreign critics and social caricatur 
ists noticed this peculiarity and made 
great fun of it. Was it not the gallant 
Colonel Diver who published the daily 
Seicer, which used to give an account in 
extras of the horsewhippings of which 
he was the victim? But did we our- 
selves take these titles seriously? We 
doubt it. We knew that they were not 
real, but, at the same time, we half ex- 
pected visitors to enter into the spirit 
of our little social deception, and were 
rather surprised when they failed to do 


so. We were prone to attribute their | 
failure to the dulness common among | 


foreigners, especially in the case of the 
English. 

One reason which made it diMcult for 
them to appreciate our system was that 
it existed nowhere else. In every other 
country titles were regarded as serious 
matters, and always had been. Even 
in France under fhe first Republic, when 
titles of nobility were abolished and 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen called 
each other “Citizen” and “Citizeness, 
they did not introduce a new voluntary 
system; they did not call each other by 
militia, or marine, or educational titles 
The American system was the first of 
its kind in the world, and, while it lasted, 
seemed admirably adapted to our, cir 
cumstances. The trouble was that ou! 
circumstances changed. Steam and the 
telegraph brought us into close relations 
with all the other countries in the world, 
and, just as this had an effect on alien 
ating us from dearly loved old tustitu- 
tions like slavery, so it affected our at 
tachment to our own title system 


rhe historical method must be ap 


plied without fear or favor, and not 
even patriotism will permit us to deubt 


that the old American voluntary system 


of titles is disappearing, as it comes 
more and more into conflict with the 
European systems. Is there anything to 


take its place except some real system 


like theirs, but based on our actual life 
and manners? Some such real system 


the Arkansas teachers must have had 
in mind. 

What that system will be. when com. 
pletely evolved and perfected, it would 
be foolish to attempt to predict, but 
there are many things which % will 
certainly not be It will not, for in 
stance, be English, because English 
titles are mainly hereditary; and so 
deeply rooted in the English mind is 
the worship of family, ancestry, and 
breeding that in England a title ob- 
tained by inheritance is more valued 
than a title obtained by merit—perhaps 
because anybody may get a title by 
merit, but nobody in the world but the 
Duke of Norfolk's son can be the Duke 
of Norfolk. Military and naval titles 
come next, and last of all come the 
educational titles so much affected in 
Germany and with us. An Englishman 
does not think much of teaching, and 
many an English professor prefers to 
see “Esq.” after his name rather than 
“Prof.” before it. 

In France, under the Republic, heredi- 
tary titles have been again abolished, 
but those who are in the “swim” and 
in the “know” are very careful to keep 
up the traditions of hereditary France. 
On the Faubourg, a duke is still a duke, 
and there are really in France twa sys- 
tems of titles, one that of the old world 
and one that of the existing official ré- 
gime. But, strangely enough, the old is 
socially still the more real of the two. 
We cannot import anything of the sort 


into this country. 
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in Germany there is an_ hereditary 
system and a military system (there is, 
of course, a military system in every 
country), and a system in which the 
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As a teacher, Prof. Lane had all that fine | ship and the most perfect methods of in- 


literary appreciation which characterizes the 
English school, combined, however, with the 


' minute and exact knowledge of the Germans. 


title is derived from the occupation or 
' had two gifts which, perhaps more than 


| any others, awoke the admiration of his un- 


station or position. The first is so ela- 
borate that nobody can safely address a 


letter to a person of good birth and in- | 


herited title in Germany without get- 


ting the assistance of a German in his | 


“set.” The last is, to a foreigner, very 
To call a professor’s wife 
“Professorin” seems, to our ideas, a 
singular custom, and the various titles 
connected with civil functions are very 
The German system is not 


complicated. 


complicated. 
for us. 

If we were to hazard a guess, we 
should say that in the end the idea 
which is evidently at the bottom of the 
Arkansas attempt at classification would 
be most likely to triumph; that is, that 
nothing but real titles—i. e., titles con- 
ferred by some one or some body held 
in respect—would survive. This is the 
exact opposite of the old voluntary sys- 
tem, under which any one took what 
title he pleased,and which is more or less 
in vogue now. Political and professional 
titles, like Governor, Senator, or Judge, 
may stick to a man after he is out of of- 
fice, and even for life, but there Is 
nothing to oblige him or any one else 
to use them, and they have some reality 
behind them. Hereditary titles do not 
and cannot exist; military and naval 
titles are generally real now, when there 
are any; and “Professor” will, we fancy, 
in time be limited more and more to 
those who get it by holding known posi- 
tions in the world of education. On 
the whole, we are lucky to be free of 
many of the questions about titles 
which complicate life in Europe so 
much. Certainly we are not oppressed 
as yet by them. 


GEORGE MARTIN LANE. 

In the death of Prof. Lane in Cambridge 
on Wednesday, June 30, Harvard loses one 
of her oldest and most loyal sons, the last 
of the great teachers whose term of ser- 
vice began in the middle of the century. 
George Martin Lane was born in Charles- 
town, Mass., in 1823, on December 24 (the 
birthday, as he was wont to remark, of the 
Emperor Galba), and graduated from Har- 
vard College in the class of 1846. After 
graduation he gavesomeinstruction in Latin 
in the college, and then went to Gottingen, 
where he received the degree of Ph.D. in 
S51. His doctor’s thesis, entitled Smyr- 
nacorum res gestae et antiquitates, still re- 
mains an authority, and is cited as such in 
the latest German handbooks on ancient 
history and geography. 
was appointed University professor of Latin 
in Harvard College, became Pope professor in 
i869, and resigned in 1894, receiving the de- 


In the same year he | 





| 


| 


gree of LL.D. and the title of emeritus pro- | 


He was thus engaged in the active 
duties of his profession for more than forty- 
three years, and even after his retirement 
he gave valuable instruction to the mosi 
advanced students of the classics in the 
Graduate School. , 


fessor. 





} 


Besides his never-failing good nature, he 


dergraduate pupils—his prodigious memory 
and his great originality of thought. He 
seemed familiar with every literature, and 
apposite quotations from the most various 
sources, now drawn, maybe, from the New 
England Primer, and now from the greatest 
of the classics, were made to illuminate the 
passage under discussion. The atmosphere 
of his class-room was thus distinctly lite- 
rary, and his teaching had none of that 
deadly dulness which is too often the pro- 
duct of German learning. It was seasoned, 
too, with his own peculiar wit, of which so 
many legends come rising to the mind of 
every Harvard man. But it never degene- 
rated into literary twaddle, and nobody 
hated looseness of method and inexactness 
of statement more than he. To his origi- 
nality many scholars widely scattered over 
the land can bear testimony, recalling that 
it was he who first showed them that there 
were things to be learned that were not to 
be found set down in any book—that he 
initiated them, in fact, into the modern 
methods of individual research, and taught 
them to seek the truth for themselves. He 
rarely wasted time in putting questions 
which could be answered offhand; he never 
hesitated to suggest problems which nobody 
present, not even himself, could solve. He 
made it clear that there were vast untrod- 
den fields on every side, and tempted his 
pupils on to exploration. 

The originality which Prof. Lane display- 
ed in his teaching was preéminent, too, in 
his character as a scholar. Although he was 
perfectly familiar with the modern litera- 
ture of his subjects, and kept up to the last 
his acquaintance with the most recent au- 
thorities, American and foreign, yet it was 
evident that he made unto himself no idols. 
Nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri, 
his reading in the classics was so wide and 
intelligent, and he had pondered upon them 
so long and deeply, that he was thoroughly 
permeated with their modes of expressioi 
as well as with their thought and spirit. Be- 
sides this fundamental, he had the keenest 
critical acumen, so that his colleagues and 
correspondents accepted his dicta (modestly 
expressed, as they always were) like the 
deliverances of an oracle. He was known for 
his free and ready communication of the re- 
sults of his studies, and a timely word from 
him has saved many a scholar from the pub- 
lication of mistaken theories or ill-digested 
views. It is owing, too, to his teaching and 
reputation, probably more than to any other 
factor, that the schools and colleges of this 
country have shaken off the barbarian ‘‘Eng- 
lish pronunciation’ of the Latin tongue. A 
still greater gift to scholarship at large was 


his generous codperation in the production | 





of Harper’s Latin lexicons, the second of | 
' which was dedicated to him by his friend, 


the grateful editor. Prof. Lane read over 
and corrected a great part of the large lexi- 


con in proof; of his assistance on the School | 
lexicon (by far the more original and trust- | 


worthy book) Dr. Lewis writes in his pre- 
face that “if it shall be found, within its 
prescribed limits, to have attained in any de- 
gree that fulness, that minute accuracy, and 
that correspondence with the ripest scholar- 


struction which are its aims, the result is 
largely due to his [Prof. Lane's} counsel and 
assistance.’’ 

Regret has often been expressed that Prof. 
Lane published so little under his own name, 
and regret was deepened when one read, at 
rare intervals, some printed word of his in 
elucidation of a difficulty or in emendation 
of a corrupt passage, and appreciated the 
skilful and convincing manner in which the 
thing was done. All who have sat under 
him know that he was very happy in the 


‘art of emendation; and those who have been 


youchsafed a look at his favorite texts of 
the authors, cannot but feel that a rich crop 
of marginalia might be gleaned from them. 
But it was for a work of a different sort 
that his friends and the friends of classical 
education had long been looking to him— 
for his Latin grammar. There is no doubt 
that the delay in the publication of this 
book was due to the author’s vast knowledge, 
increasing with his years, of the subject on 
which he was engaged. This, together with 
his horror of inexactness and of the preach- 
ing of false doctrine, led him to turn his 
stylus so often, and to correct and amplify so 
much in obedience to new discoveries in 
phonetics and in syntax, that as a result 
he no longer lives to see his book appear. It 
is good to know, however, that his labors 
are not wasted; for the work, long in type, 
is to be, we understand, a posthumous publi- 
cation. Thus, even in the future, his teaching 
will continue as unselfishly as in the past. 
This was, indeed, a great teacher and scho- 
lar, but by no means one of those who con- 
fine themselves for ever to the austere re- 
treat of wisdom. He threw off the mantle 
as easily as he had worn it in the professor’s 
chair. His broad, general culture, his ge- 
niality, and his never-failing politeness and 
savoir-faire made him a delightful compan- 
ion. A walk with him in the college yard 
or in the streets of Cambridge was a unique 
experience in its kind. Nothing escaped his 
observation, and his knowledge of the his- 
tory of both town and gown was almost as 
remarkable in its minutie# as his knowledge 
of Latin itself. A good-sized book might 
easily have been filled with the anecdotes 
which he alone could tell to perfection. He 
knew or had known everybody who was 
worth knowing (and many who were not); 
wherever he went he was a welcome and 
respected guest; but above all he was intus 
domique praestantior. Where his friendship 
was once given, it was loyal and never 
swerving, and no man had warmer and more 
devoted friends than he. He was renowned 
for his wit and humor, even from those early 
days of ‘‘Clover Den’’ wherein he lived with 
Whitney, Winlock, and Gould—the den which 
saw the legendary Roman dinner, in the 
days when he wrote the famous ballad of the 
“Lone Fishball.”’ But inimitable as he was 
in the hour of mirth, he was acquainted, too, 
with sorrow; and his own deep afflictions, 
borne like a brave man, had taught him to 
be a gentle and tender sympathizer with 
the sick or the bereaved. Thus, after a use- 
ful life, in an honored old age, a loving and 
beloved friend, he has gone—a master after 
whom many a voice cries out the due ‘‘Si 
placeo, tuum est.’’ : 


IN BOSNIA. 
JUNE, 1897. 


‘And where ts Bosnia?’ This is the ques- 
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tion which greets the traveller on his return 
from that far-away province. Geographi- 
cally speaking, Bosnia lies between lati 
tude 42° 30’ and 45° 15’ north, and longi- 
tude 16° and 21° east. But to him whos¢ 
memory is full of visions of lofty moun- 
tains, of wild and picturesque valleys, of 
tall, white minarets and snowy domes, of 
streets gay with turbans and haunted by 
mysteriously veiled females, such an an 
awer seems inexpressive and inadequate 
Bosnia? It lies in the sunshine, it is where 
skies are blue, and costumes bright: and 
you reach it by qa journey which grows con 
stantly more interesting and delightful 
even when one is weary and hungry and 
sleepy after the long thirty-six hours’ ride 
from Vienna. 

M. Guillaume Capus, writing in Le Tour du 
Vonde, prefaces his articles with this quo- 
tation from Roqueplan: “Description teach- 
es nothing to those who have not seen, and 
disarranges the impressions of those who 
have.’’ Nevertheless, M. Capus takes heart 
of grace, and in some six long and interest- 
ing numbers describes his visit to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Not being M. Capus, 
the present writer has the audacity only 
to present a few of the impressions re- 
ceived during a month’s sojourn in that 
far-away regicn, and asks kind indulgence 
for an enthusiasm (perhaps too great) over 
this first glimpse -.of the Orient, this first 
taste of the East lying at the very gate of 
the West, and held so firmly just now in 
Austria’s grasp. 

The historyof Bosniaisa long one, dating 
to the early centuries before Christ. Ruinsand 
bridges of the period of Roman occupation 
are still found, and many curious relics are 
preserved in the Government museum at 
Serayevo. In 1389 the country fell under 
the sway of the Turks, and passed through 
many vicissitudes. In 1697 the army of 
Prince Eugene invested the capital city, 
Serayevo, and many memories connected 
with that war centre here. By the treaty 
of 1878, the two provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, at that time belonging to Tur- 
key, were placed under the protection of 
Austria. “Under its heel,’’ we might add, 
when the army officers say, so proudly, ‘‘The 
Turks? They cannot so much as move a 
stone in the road withqut our consent!” 
But, at all events, the heel, which certainly 
is of iron, is softly shod, for in many ways 
the Austrians do well and kindly by their 
vassals. It is true that one must not speak 
lightly of the powers above; an unwise or 
hasty word may be followed by swift disap- 
pearance and imprisonment. One cannot 
forget that the sway is military when the 
traveller is challenged at his entrance into 


or 


ir exit from the railway stations. But, of- 
ten, one loses sight of all this, and thinks 
only of the hundred improvements and con- 
venlences, and the paternal interest of the 
Government, which have characterized the 
Austrian rule. 

Leaving Vienna early one morning. by 
eleven o’clock the following day one is in 
Serayevo, the capital of Bosnia. From the 
fawning of that second day all is novelty 
and charm. Through wild and beautiful 
scenery, past Doboi and Maglai and under 
the frowning fortress of Vranduk, the train 
speeds on. Mists are rising from behind 


the lofty rocks on which stands this fort- 
ress of Vranduk. The streets in the little 


town are so steep that mothers are wont to 


tie their children fast, lest they slip down 
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its perilous ways. And now at the railroad 


Stations, as the train stops, come graceful 
young girls in Turkish costume, bearing 
trays of coffee in dainty cups, and surely 
never nectar was more welcome than this 
sweet, strong beverave, after our weary 
night of travel. One sees also the tiny wa- 
ter-mills, which are cqual to the small 
amount of work required for each little 
farm There are, too, the steep - roofed 
houses, and everywhere the strange ani 
picturesque costumes. The mountains about 
Serayevo are very beautiful, rising one be- 
hind the other, till ten ranges can be di 
tinguished as one stands on a hill overlook- 
ing the city. 

We alight at the railroad station, and are 
soon driving through the streets. The town 
fairly bristles with minarets, slender and 
white, which give an Oriental air to the 
place, and are in perfect harmony with 
the turbaned or closely veiled Turks, men 
and women, who throng the streets. The 
charm of a first walk is great 
In the town itself Austrian improve- 
ments are everywhere, but as one wan 
ders up the steep hill-sides, over the rough 
and stony paths, on all hands is food for 
pencil and brush. Hark! the tinkle of bells 
as a poor, overladen donkey or horse toils 
up the hill, often so heavily laden that a 
mow of hay seems moving itself, and it is 
only later that one sees the patient legs 
beneath. Then a group of women in dark 
green robes, with boots of brilliant yellow 
leather, and white veils closely enshrouding 
head and shoulders, pass you by. Through 
slits in these veils, dark and curious eyes 
peer at you, and sometimes one less timid 
than her neighbor will come up and give you 
a friendly pat. One feels that beauty must 
be hidden beneath, but an occasional 





dental glimpse proves the fallacy of such 4 
general impression. Some lovely faces there 
are, however, among the young girls, whom 
custom permits to walk out only partially 
veiled. Here is a little maiden bearing on 
her head a plank full of loaves of unbaked 
bread. She is on her way to the baker's 
where they will soon be ready for her again 

As in other lands, curiosity is rife over 
- 


the artist at work, and a gr of critics 





gathers beside the painter. ‘Dobra, dobra.’ 


they pronounce it, in approval, and point 





to each other whatever strikes their 





4 + de» " ,* ? "eco 
in the picture But one and all refuse to 


pose, and the effort to secure a sketch ‘‘on 


the wing’’ may result most disastrously for 
the poor artist. Laying down palette an- 
vas, and brushes to get from the paint-box 
some necessary pigment, w light < ra- 
pidity the bare hand of the littl aid may 
wipe out the sketch; and up the steep, stony 
street, her high-heeled wooden slippers clat- 
tering gayly and her merry laughter ringing 
out, may e the unwilling r herself 
Thes ark-clothed, w \ women 
leading their chil@ren by hand a ar 
rying their house-key w ther ire great 
sitors, and s to have happy times of 
heir own, thoug ne cannot “ er 





sorrows. The Serayevo known as 
he Damas s mor r s tha 
beautiful Bosnian ladies wt aff 
latest fashion appear in full skirt and a 
sh< overskirt whict : ip « I 
f ads, whi fa s vered r 
handkerchief gay A 
of a iarg a s 
hey Anh see and reat! hroug i 


but so good a disguise on account of its 





a9 


~~ * 


floral pattern (of which a large rose or 
chrysanthemum is usually just over the nose) 
ha they are mpletely veiled 

Serayevo is rich in mosques, some large 


and in good repair, others neglected and 
a 





y . le minae . 
serted more than hundred minarets 


from the town There seem to be two 
tyles of building; some mosques have t? 


tall, white minarets and domes, others are 


of gray shingle, with octagonal minarets 
and the front adorned with color and with 
scriptions from the Koran The largest 
and finest is the Begova Dzamia, near the 
rket A beautiful old lime tree shades 
a fountai 1 the co yard, and ‘ 
finds the curious standard of meas I 
1 long stone i which t? Ars s 
d j Hi f t! market 
any lispulants as the t ASUT t 
purchased goods, and from it there ts no aj 
peal Among so many it is hant to choos 
e mosque I han a for des 
t Alla eresting, tha of U > 
Brot $ one bers by tt . 
green t anus placed at the head of as ‘ 
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ve is stamped upon the me 
1, clear night, the moor at the 
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full, yet with a bdrilliancy of stars as we 


} . “ne . ’ : = o 
the dark mountain ranges silhouetted agains 
the sky, seeming ready to topple over upon 
us Up the steep, steep streets we go 
through the almost painful silence, now a 


oom on ane shot _ 
aret gleaming on our right, how 





another at the foot of some dark, narrow by 


way glinting out upon our left; beside the 
~sque a lonely Turkish graveyard, 


its stone turbans marking the resting-place 
men, and its larger shrines for the 
Saints The women, whose souls are Aa 
uestionable, uncertain thing in the Turk- 
ish mind, are marked by a smaller, simpler 
stone. Within this mosque, on Thursday 
lance of the 


. » aes » ile 
iervishes, who work themselves up graduali 
: ’ 


ghts, may be seen the curious ¢ 


a perfect frenzy, or the quieter prayers 

and prostrations of ordinary worshippers 
Of these mental photographs, which are a 
lasting possession, we recall that of the pil- 
grims returning from Mecca. To see Mecca 
and die, if need be, is, to the Turk, the high- 
est ambition, the loftiest aim. Old, old men, 
who have dreamed of it for years, spend the 
savings of those years and the last strength 
f life in attaining this coveted distinction 
The Austrian Government interests itself, 
and does much to further the pilgrimage by 
reducing railway fares, but a large part of 
ney must be made by sea, and many 
tart do not live to return. The streets 
are crowded with those ready to welcome the 
returning pilgrims. Around the beautiful 
Ali-Pasha Mosque, beneath the trees, is a 
perfect wealth of color, in fez and turban, 
sash and jacket. At the railway station all 
is life and bustle. Far away, along the 
horizon, lie the blue mountains, with flitting 
loud shadows checkering their slopes. At 
last the ringing of the bell, and all press for- 
ward to greet the pilgrims. Almost before 
the train stops and the doors are flung open, 
they are seizing and embracing their dear 
es. Travel-stained and dusty, worn and 
weary, some almost dead, they come forth 
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and are welcomed with a truly Oriental ef 
fusiveness. Kissed on cheeks and shoulders, 
handed from one to another of the glad wel- 
omers, they go with a look of happiness and 
content, satisfied at last. Now death .may 
come when it will; they wear the green 
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scarf of the hadji from shoulder to waist, 
and henceforth life can hold nothing more 
to hope for or attain. The Austrian burgo- 
master makes them an address of welcome, 
and they repair to the Ali-Pasha Mosque for 
a thanksgiving, and then turn homewards. 
Their womankind are all abroad too, but 
hold themselves aloof and do not mingle 
with the men. So home and to sleep. 

The Turk loves beautiful scenery; he 


loves, too, the sound of running water. Many | 


of the little cafés and restaurants have bal- 
conies overhanging a swiftly flowing stream, 
where he can sit and smoke and drink Turk- 
ish coffee from zarfs to his soul’s content. On 
the steep slopes around Serayevo,.at sunset, 
you may see these same Turks by the score, 
their picturesque figures outlined against the 


glowing sky, simply wrapt in contemplation | 


of the beautiful scene. In the bazaar all is 


color and motion. From the country afar | 


about Serayevo come the peasants. It is the 
only mart of all that region, and, rather 


than miss coming, they would bring their | 


produce to an uncertain market in preference 


to selling it at home when the chance offers. | 
Here is the street of the tailors, where they | 


sit cross-legged at work, here the copper- 
smiths’ street, where sound of clanging 
hammer smites deafeningly on the ear, and 
where the graceful ibreeks, or pitchers, the 
dainty zarfs or coffee-cups, and the quaint, 
cylindrical mills, are for sale. There is a 


merchant with his store of pottery, and here | 
a man who sells fez caps, and fits them on | 


a hot block “while you wait.’’ Here, too, 
are the brooches and penhandles and various 
articles of beautiful silver and black inlaid 
work peculiar to this region. The umbrel- 
la balls and handles are especially attractive, 
but bargains are hard to make where no 
European tongue avails. The Austrian 
Government has industrial schools and fac- 
tories where the highest standard of excel- 
lence in rug-making and metal-work is 
maintained, but, for the traveller, the pure- 
ly native work has a greater interest. The 
writer bears eternal gratitude to a clever 
little Jew, a boy speaking German and Bos- 
nian as well, who attached himself to her, 
and who acted cheerfully as interpreter in 
her rambles. Seated in one of the market 
booths, taking a rapid sketch of the Latiner- 
Briick and the kaleidoscopic stream of pass- 
ers-by, little David beside her, but more 
within the booth, kept shooting out his head, 
like a tortoise from its shell, and crying, 
“There, quick, a priest, take him! Ah! now, 
a veiled lady—put her in! Oh, see, a Turk 
in scarlet fez is coming; oh, quick, my lady, 
quick!”’ 

The population of Serayevo is strangely 





mixed. Here one sees, side by side, the | 
Turks, the Serbians, whose religion is that | 
| years in Paris. He published in 1718 a cu- | 


of the Greek Church, and the Jews, descen- 
dants of certain Spanish Jews who took 
refuge here at the time of the Inquisition, 
and whose graveyard, with its serried ranks 
of stones, overlooking the river Milyatzka, 
is well worth a visit, even if the lack of a 
knowledge of Hebrew with which to de- 
cipher the epitaphs be keenly felt. A large 


Roman Catholic church, a larger and more | 
beautiful Greek church, where splendid | 
ceremonies and impressive rites are cele- | 


brated, and a Jewish synagogue, are all 
here, and Serayevo presents the curious 


spectacle of the observance of three conse- | 


cutive Sabhaths—the Mohammedan holy day, 
which is kept on Friday, the Jewish Sab- 
bath, and the Sunday as known to us. A 
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large law school is here too, and its stu- 
dents, in their long black robes, are often to 


be seen, while the building itself, overlook- 
ing the Milyatzka, with its own mosque and 
spacious classrooms, is most interesting. 
Curious tombs one finds everywhere, neg- 
lected and almost buried under long grass 
in the city itself, or even on the highest 
parts of the mountain roads. Two we recall 
as especially impressive. In the foreground, 
the broad sweep of the Austrian military 
road; below, deep ravines; and, across the 
gulf, huge bare mountains whose lines of 
massive simplicity form a background of 
unusual grandeur; by the wayside, two 
tombs, lonely, mystcrious. Here they stand, 
like sentinels guarding the defile, or, rather, 
like relics of a bygone time, witnesses of a 
past full of strange stories and stranger 
suggestions. So we take farewell of the beau- | 
tiful town, which is constantly becoming 
more modern and more Austrian, rejoicing 
in all improvements which may tend to the 
elevation and uplifting of its people, but 
with an artist’s joy in all that still remains 
of the picturesque and Oriental in its streets 
and by-ways. PHEBE DAVIS NATT. 
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language, and M. Franklin had often to cor- 
rect his mistakes. 

Nemeitz supposes a foreigner arriving in 
Paris either in an ordinary chariot or with 


| post-horses. The chariot lands him in the 


customary inn, where he is sure to find rooms. 
The gentleman who has travelled with post- 
horses “is sure to have inade friends during 
the journey with the master postilion, who 
has given him information on the subject of 
the best hotels.’’ There are several com- 
mendable ones in the Faubourg St.-Germain, 
which was at the time “the rendezvous of 
foreigners.’’ The “Comédie” was in this fau- 
bourg, as well as the “‘foire St.-Germain’’; 
the Opéra, then in the Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
was not far off on the other side of the river, 
and you could cross the Seine in a boat 
(there was no bridge then between the Pont 
Neuf and the Pont Royal). The garden of 
the Luxembourg was a great attraction. The 
faubourg was full of the finest private hotels, 
inhabited by the nobility. The most fash- 
ionable hotel for travellers and foreigners 
was the H6tel d’Antragues, in the Rue de 
Seine: “You see there only bishops, foreign 
princes, and great lords. I will cite a few 
others: The HOtel de Tréviile, often inhabit- 
ed by ambassadors; the Hétel Impérial, Rue 


| du Four; the Hétel de Hambourg, ciose by 


PARIS UNDER THE REGENCY, 
PARIS, June 17, 1897. | 


M. Alfred Franklin is the administrator 
of our Mazarine Library. He may be ranked 
among the polygraphs of our day. He has 
edited a splendid reproduction of tue fa- 
mous engravings of Tortoral and Per) :sin, re- 
lating to the incidents of the wars of re- 
ligion in France (the original copies of these 
engravings, which are valuable historical 
documents, are extremely rare), and in his 
edition there are notes and commentaries 
by various writers on each engraving. M. 
Franklin has also published a ‘Genealogical 
History of the Sovereigns of France from 
the Time of Hugues Capet.’ He has made 
many contributions to the Bulletin of the 
Society for the History of: Paris. His latest | 
publication is a series of volumes under the 
title ‘‘La Vie privée d’autrefois.’”’ The first 
series embraces no less than twenty vol- 
umes. A new series is just beginning, which 
has for its sub-title, ‘“‘“Modes, mceurs, usages 
des Parisiens du 12e au 18e Siécle.”” The 
first volume has for its subject life in Paris | 
under the Regency. M. Franklin is not the | 
author of the volume; he has translated the | 
work of a German written at the time, but | 
he has somewhat abridged it, and has added | 
many interesting notes to the narrative. | 

Joachim Christopher Nemeitz was privy- | 
councillor of the Prince of Waldeck. He had 
made it a specialty to accompany young 
princes on their travels, and he spent two 


rious description of life in this capital which 
rapidly reached a second edition; in 1727, 
there appeared in Leyden a French trans- 
lation of it with this title: 


“Séjour de Paris: c’est a dire Instructions 
fidéles pour les voyageurs de _ condition, 
comment ils se doivent conduire, s’il veulent | 
faire un bon usage de leur tems et argent 
durant leur séjour & Paris—Comme aussi | 
une Description suffisante de la Cour de | 
France, du Parlement, de l'Université, des 
Académies et Bibliothéques; avec une liste 
des plus célébres savants, artisans, et au- | 
tres choses remarquables qu’on trouve dans 
cette grande et fameuse ville.” 


The translator is unknown, but he was 
very imperfectly acquainted with the French 


| the Hotel d’Espagne, Rue de Seine; the 


H6étel de Nimes, in the same street; the 
H6tel d’Anjou, in the Rue Dauphine; the 


| Ville de Hambourg, in the Rue Mazarine; 


the Hétel de Modéne, Rue Jacob.’”’ The 
people living in one of these hotels 
formed a sort of little republic, and could 
not escape entering into relations with each 
other. 

“The society of honest Frenchmen,’’ says 
Nemeitz, ‘‘especially if they are people of 
condition, is very agreeable and very pro- 
fitable. You get exercised in the language, 
and you insensibly take on their manners, 
and they can procure you good acquaint- 
ances. Little is gained in conversation with 
one’s compatriots or with other foreigners, 
as these people have come to Paris with the 
same view as yourself—to learn; and then, 
you will have plenty of time to talk to them 
when you return to your country.” 


He observes elsewhere that the French 
are very indulgent of mistakes made by a 
foreigner in speaking the French language, 
and are always pleased to help them and 
correct them. This is as true now as ever 
it was, and I have often observed it, par- 
ticularly in French shops. A foreigner is 
never laughed at or made ridiculous on ac- 
count of his mistakes in speaking. 


“The sciences,” continues Nemeitz, ‘‘which 
a man of quality must learn in Paris, are 
the French language, mathematics, an 
drawing. With whatever facility and puri- 
ty people may think, out of France, that 


| they speak French, they will, on arriving, 


experience a great disillusion. It is only in 
the country itself that you can learn the 


| accent, and that only with much pains and 


much time. It is a pity to hear Germans 
pronounce couferneur for gouverneur, boison 
for poison, tendelle for dentelle.”’ 


It is, therefore, necessary to take a French 
master on arriving, a man with a delicate 
accent, who knows how to write a letter 
promptly. It is rather singular to read in 
a sort of guide-book: ‘‘Mathematics is the 
second acquirement which a man of quali- 
ty ought to possess.” If he is a soldier, he 
is advised to learn the art of fortifications. 


| Nemeitz counts also among the mathemati- 


cal sciences the art of drawing, even vocal 
and instrumental music. 


“Music gives the entrée to the great 
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world. . There are here excellent mas- 
ters for all sorts of instruments, and I 
doubt it anywhere else can be found so many 
capital teachers. I know more than thirty 
composers who have made themselves fa- 
mous in their art. Whoever hears the music 
in the King’s chapel on the great feast-days 
must confess that nothing finer or more per- 
fect can exist. The instruments which are 
now preferred in Paris are the harpsichord 
(clavecin) and the German flute.” 

The young man of quality must take les- 
sons in dancing, fencing, and riding. There 
were at the time four riding-schools, or 
academies, as they were called. One of them 
was under M. de la Guériniére, who pub- 
lished the finest work on French riding. 
with beautiful illustrations, one of the most 
valued books on the veterinary art. 

Nemeitz forgets nothing, and has an im- 
portant chapter on dress—‘‘Comment il se 
faut habiller,’’ ete.; he has another on the 
subject of servants—‘‘Si on doit prendre pour 
valet un francais.’’ Ilis opinion is that it is 
better to take a Frenchman, if only for the 
lessons in French which he will give you. 
He answers for the fidelity of French ser- 
vants, 

“There are instances of servants having 
abandoned or robbed their masters, and a 
stranger has the same right as a Frenchman 
to have his servant arrested, even for the 
theft of a trifle. The judges of Paris make 
no great ceremony on this point, and the 
man who has stolen to-day can be hanged 
to-morrow. The French valets, besides, are 
prompt, clever, good for everything. 1 think 
that they would go through fire for the love 
of their master They love him, respect 
him, take good care of his clothes. If the 
master has a quarrel they don’t desert him, 
but risk their lives for him. Yet they are 
to the last degree intent on their own in- 
terest; it is their great defect, which all 
have more or less. They don’t steal, but 
they levy a tax upon everything. .. . 
A valet costs one frane or twenty-five sous 
a day, and with that he feeds and clothes 
himseif.”’ 

The notice of the French Theatre is in- 
teresting. The ‘‘Comédiens du Roi,” as they 
were called, received no subvention from the 
King (the Comédie-Francaise in our day re- 
ceives one). ‘“‘They have no Director [there 
is now one, called Administrator, appointed 
by the State], they share the receipts every 
night; one receives a whole portion, an- 
other a half, others a fourth, an eighth, a 
sixteenth, according to their capacity and 
to the part they have played.’’ Something 
of the same kind exists now, but the di- 
vision is only made from time to time. 
After the death of Louis XIV., the Regent 
authorized the Italian comedians to reopen 
their theatre in the Hétel de 
which had been shut twenty years 
because of the great freedom of its plays 
and its criticisms. This troupe was called 
the “Italian Troupe of his Royal Highness 
the Duke d'Orléans.” The third theatre in 
Paris was the Opéra, where the lyri operas 
of Luli were the chief attraction of 
the time. As in our day, “the persons be- 
longing to the opera—singers, dancers, play- 
ers of instruments—formed a little republic 
composed of about two hundred persons.” 
The Opéra was at the Palais Royal. 

Three theatres only were then in exist- 
ence, and were thought sufficient for the 
amusement of the capital. The prudent 
Nemeitz says that “‘strangers ought to take 
care not to make acquaintance with the la- 
dies of the opera or of the Comédie. Né rly 
all those who have a little beauty are kept 
by illustrious and wealthy seigneurs: even a 
few by dukes and peers.” At the Comédie- 
Francaise, ‘a man of quality occupies a box 
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‘as was the opinion,” he says, 
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in the first tier or in the parterre, seldom in 
the boxes of the second tier, which are as- 
signed to the bourgeois; never in the amphi- 
theatre, where all the racaille flock. At the 
Opéra, the amphitheatre is honorable in the 
same degree as the boxes of the first tier.” 
The Duchesse du Maine gave, from time to 
time, representations in her private theatre 
at Sceaux. It was a great honor to be in- 
vited. The Duchess and her guests used to 
play themselves. She was the granddaughter 
of the Grand Condé, and was married to the 
Duke du Maine, a son of Louis XIV. and of 
Madame de Montespan. 

Nemeitz has much to say about the cafés 
of Paris. “It is,’’ he says, ‘a general habit 
in Paris to take a cup of coffee after din- 
ner.- I do not know if this beverage is very 
healthy ’’ Madame de Sévigné did not much 
believe in it, and said, “Le goat en passera 
comme du café,” speaking of Racine, to 
whom she preferred Voltaire. Madame de 
Sévigné was wrong; we still read Racine and 
we still take our coffee. Nemeitz, curiously, 
thought that it was a cure for melancholia, 
“of a certain 
lady who, hearing that her husband had 
been killed in the wars, exclaimed: ‘Ah! how 
unhappy I am! Quick! quick! bring me my 
coffee!’’’ There was, in the time of the 
Regency, an infinite number of 
Paris, as many as ten, twelve, 
more, in the same street. They were fre- 
quented by the greatest gentlemen and even 
by princes. People were allowed to enter 
them without spending anything. as is now the 
fashion in Italy. They smoked little in the 
cafés, “as there are in France very few peo- 
ple of quality who like to smoke.” 
pers were found in them; these were 
in the circulating libraries. 

The extracts which | have given show that 
‘Life in Paris under the Regency’ is no com- 
mon guide-book. It is a document, not with- 
regarding life and 
Paris, at an interesting period of history 
faithfully written, by a German witness who 
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Messrs. Scribner will publish in this coun- 
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try ‘Later Renaissance Architecture io 
England,’ edited in six parts with 156 plates 
by John Belcher and Mervyn E. Macartney 
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the title of a copiously illustrated book by 
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terest wheelmen, but cause 


turn the leaves rapidly Bicycles are not 


yet very common in Spain, as these riders 
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frightening animals and angering their ow 
ers; in one case (p. 73) a murderous assault 
by a drunken driver 
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the beauties of the scenery, and se fort 


but there is no new @pergw, ha yas 

to show cause why this bowk should have 
been written except as a diary for the 
authors’ own delectation The guide-books 
are, however, brought up to date in one 


respect Toledo, we are informed, has at 


last a hotel fit to stay 





that bull-fights are still popular in Spain 
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titled “The Orchestra and the Singer,"’ Mr 
Phipsen harps the old « pla that solo 
singers get a hu d 1 dollars r more where 
an orchestral player gets only one He 
thinks this should be remedied, but he for 
gets some hard facts Great singers, like 
pular writers, may get more than they 
are worth intrinsically , it is a purely 
ommercial question If a manager finds 


a $10,000 house by engaging 


$1,000 


them, it pays him to give them $1,500 apiece 


draw 
ertain ‘‘stars,’ without 


and only 


Such singers are expensive because they are 





. whereas orchestra] players are over 
abundant If they get $7 for an evening's 
work, that is as much as most of them are 
Few of these players are real artists 
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Mr. J. A. Joseph's ‘Institutional History 

| of the United States’ (Danville: Indiana Pub- 
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with such excellent intentions that we can 
but regret our entire inability to see any 
useful purpose that the book is likely to 
serve. “Institutional history’ is a some- 
what vague term at best; to Mr. Joseph it 
seems to mean, in this instance, 375 pages 
of assorted information, for the most part 
accurate enough, on various phases of Ame- 
rican history and life, together with such 
new and interesting facts as that the town 
of Plymouth developed into the colony of 
Massachusetts, that it takes a thousand 
miles of yard-wide paper to put out an edi- 
tion of the New York World, and that while 
the United States ‘‘provides no special train- 
ing” for its foreign ministers, they ‘‘are 
supposed to be chosen for their knowledge 
of international law, history, and the French 
language.” We sympathize with the author 
in his distrust of the greenbacks, and can 
but admire the dexterity with which, as 
President of a “normal college’ in Indiana, 
he avoids committing himself regarding 
either the gold standard or free coinage of 
silver; while with his remark that ‘the 
tariff is a good thing to be let alone by our 
legislators’’ we most heartily agree. 

Most of his readers in America who know 
Austin Dobson only as the author of exotic 
and society verse of charming poetic quality, 
and of essays on eighteenth-century litera- 
ture and art, will be surprised to see his 
name on the title-page of a ‘Handbook of 
English Literature’ (Longmans), which now, 
revised with additions by Prof. W. Hall 
Griffin, passes to a third edition after an in- 
terval of nearly a quarter-century since the 
first. The stream of such handbooks seems 
endless, while the perfect Dook on the sub- 
ject remains always to be written. The 
want of a thoroughly critical and trust- 
worthy manual of English authors and of 
English literary history, supplying a guide 
to the results of recent researches in this 
field, indeed is often felt, although the re- 
cently revised edition of Mr. Stopford 
Grooke’s ‘Primer’ fills the need for a succinct 
and well-proportioned elementary introduc- 
tion to the subject as well, perhaps, as this 
generation can demand or expect. It is dif- 
ficult, however, to see in what respect the 
Dobson-Griffin compilation is an improve- 
ment over its cémpetitors in the field. It 
offers nothing new in method or treatment, 
while its style is singularly perfunctory, 
colorless, and uninspiring, and, like so many 
others of its class, it almost renders the 
study of literary history, which Gray con- 
sidered in itself the most interesting subject 
in the world, here one of the most uninte- 
resting. The rock on which these perpetu- 
ally repeated attempts split is easily dis- 
coverable. A work of limited compass co- 
vering so large a field should either general- 
ize its subject after the manner of the ‘Pri- 
mer,’ and treat only of the great landmarks 
and masterpieces of literature, or it should 
frankly adopt the shorthand style and en- 
cyclopedic treatment of the German ‘‘Grund- 
riss.”” Any attempt to combine the two me- 
thods can result only in the production of 
mere cram-books of the present type, of 
possible temporary utility to candidates in 
examinations such as those set for the 
English civil service, but otherwise well 
calculated to repel the student of healthy 
mind and do general harm to the cause of 
English studies. 

The country houses of England abound 
with material for amplifying the published 
histories of the United States. From time 
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to time the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, by the diligence of the experts em- 
ployed on the old documents preserved in 
the muniment rooms of the nobles and 
squires of England, bring to light most inte- 
resting old papers. Such are to be found 
noted in the report just issued upon some of 
the papers in the possession of the Duke of 
Portland. Among these are a few letters 
from William Penn. They were all address- 

d to Robert Harley, afterwards well known 

s the Earl of Oxford. It was his son who 
made the great collection of books and 
manuscripts so useful to historical students, 
and from whom the Harleian Society took 
its name. The only daughter and heiress of 
this son, the lady of whom the poet Prior 
sang, as 

‘‘My noble, lovely little Peggy,” 
married William Bentinck, second Duke of 
Portland, and brought to his family great 
wealth from property in the City of London, 
which the Bentinck family hold to this day. 
It was with the Lady Margaret Harley that 
the same family also acquired the Harley 
MSS. that are now being calendared, and 
from which Penn’s letters have been 
brought to light. They are preserved at 
Welbeck Abbey, the Duke of Portland’s seat 
in that part of Nottinghamshire known as 
“the Dukeries.” 

The Geographical Journal for June opens 
very appropriately with Sir Clement Mark- 
ham’s review of the geographical history of 
the Queen’s reign. This includes the ex- 
ploration of the greater part of Africa, 
Australia, the north polar region, the inte- 
riors of China, Japan, Central Asia, Tibet, 
and Afghanistan. Progress has been least 
in South America, which now presents ‘“‘a 
wider and more fruitful fleld for the ex- 
plorer’’ than any other part of the world. 
There follows the same scholar’s address at 
the celebration by the Royal Geographical 
Society of the fourth centenary of the 
voyage of John Cabot, 1497. It is remarka- 
ble principally for the emphasis laid on the 
meagreness and uncertainty of our infor- 
mation in regard to this voyage, and espe- 
cially in regard to the landfall. This un- 
certainty was increased by the discussion 
which followed the address, in which mathe- 
matical evidence was given to show that the 
voyage must have taken longer than the 
generally accepted three months, May 3- 
August 5, 1497. It was suggested that 
Cabot sailed in 1496, and returned in 
August, 1497. We mention also notes on 
the Tripoli Hill range by Mr. H. S. Cowper, 
and an interesting account of the nomadic 
Berbers of Central Morocco by Walter B. 
Harris. Among them was a curious little 
settlement of the descendants of the rene- 
gades and Christian slaves of the time of 
Mulai Ismail, with the addition of stray 
renegades who have been sent there since. 
There are representatives of thirteen na- 
tionalities, including English, Flemish, and 
Spanish, in the three or four hundred in- 
habitants. 

We have paid elsewhere vur tribute to the 
memory of the late Prof. Lane of Harvard, 
whose death follows all too closely that of 
his classmate, the lamented Child. It re- 
mains to record the long service of Prof. 
Lane as a contributor to the Natton, and 


his constant good will outlasting his service, | 


which was much interrupted of late years. 
He had an ideal capacity for the writing of 
“Notes."’ For longer efforts he seldom found 
leisure. 





| 
| 





—An important contribution to our know- 
ledge of the ancient inhabitants of the Cal- 
chaqui region, in the northwest part of the 
Argentine Republic, appears in the first 
number of the anthropological section of 
the ‘Anales del Museo de la Plata.’ The 
author, Prof. Ten Kate, gives an account of 
his visit to the Calchaqui country, and of 
his explorations among the ruins of their 
fortified towns. He describes their burial 
places and the peculiarities of their method 
of interment. The bodies of adults were 
usually placed in a squatting position, with 
the arms folded, and those of infants were 
deposited in stone jars. An examination of 
the large osteological collection now in the 
La Plata Museum shows that the most 
striking physical characteristics of this 
people were the brachycephalic skull and 
a low stature. This conclusion is at vari- 
ance with M. Hamy’s assertion that such 
peculiarities did not exist among the inha- 
bitants of this region. Certain anatomical 
resemblances between these remains and 
those of the ancient Peruvians seem to im- 
ply that the races were closely allied, if not 
identical. Thehistory of the people known as 
Calchaqui is still involved in great obscurity. 
some writers believing that they were ex- 
terminated by the Spaniards, or possi- 
bly by the Peruvians before the Spanish 
conquest. Ten Kate, however, concludes 
that the depopulation and desolation of the 
region were due quite as much to climatic 
and physical causes as to the devastations 
of invaders. The memoir is illustrated by 
cuts representing the cemeteries and by a 
series of admirable reproductions of photo- 
graphs of the bones. 


—A proof of the interest taken in the re- 
naissance of Christian thought in French 
letters is furnished by the work of Father 
Pacheu of the Society of Jesus, ‘De Dante a 
Verlaine,’ which is a conscientious study of 
mysticism in literature. Father Pacheu 
has not read all of Verlaine’s poems, but he 
has carefully read those which bear on the 
subject he treats of, and his verdict on the 
poet is likely to surprise many who judge 
Verlaine rather by the worse portion of his 
verse than by the sum of it. He acknow- 
ledges willingly that Verlaine was very bad, 
but that is no reason why he should not 
have repented; and the proof that he did 
repent he finds, not only in the fact that 
the poet died with a crucifix in his hands 
and a priest by his side, but in the character 
of the better portion of his work, especially 
in ‘Sagesse.’ According to Father Pacheu, 
true mystics are not very numerous in lite- 
rature, and he cites Dante as the truest 
and greatest, naming also Spenser, Bunyan, 
and Shelley among the English. Verlaine ap- 
pears to him to have come nearer Dante in 
true mysticism, by which he means not the 
vague religiosity of modern dissatisfied or 
posing writers, but the sincere aspiration 
to God and the earnest striving after a re- 
alization of the higher inner life. It is 
this which he finds strongly marked in 
Verlaine. Of course there is the de- 
sire to prove his case and to make 
of Verlaine a convert to the dogmas 
and practices of the Church of Rome, but 
there are points in favor of Father Pacheu’s 
contention, and his analysis of Verlaine’s 
state of mind, and his explanation of the 
shocking inconsistencies of his conduct, are 
more than ingenious pieces of special plead- 
ing. After Verlaine he tackles Joris-Karl 
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Huysmans, and brings him also into the fold 
through his book ‘En Route.’ The work, 
being conceived and carried out in a serious 
spirit and well put together, is interesting 


from beginning to end. It is well, too, to 


have the views of theologians on points such 
as those raised here. 


—We have noted from time to time the 
progress of Mr. E. S. Hartland’s ‘Legend 
of Perseus,’ and can now speak of the com- 
pletion of this important work by the third 
volume (London: David Nutt). The first 
two volumes dealt with the supernatural 
birth of the hero, and the life-token or 
sympathetic object which indicated the 
hero’s fate. The third volume contains the 
two remaining episodes—the rescue of An- 
dromeda, and the Medusa-witch—and a 
chapter devoted to the story as a whole. 
There is also a supplementary list of works 
referred to, as well as an excellent index, 
and an appendix of tables dealing with 


various episodes in the legend and serving | 


to show their geographical distribution. It 
is impossible in brief space to do ade- 
quate justice to Mr. Hartland’s careful and 
interesting study of a great classical legend 
and its counterparts in Méarchen, saga, and 
superstition. The method of treatment is 
the one followed by Mr. Frazer in his ‘Gold- 
en Bough,’ and famillar to the readers of 
Andrew Lang’s mythological studies. Mr. 
Hartland’s merit consists in the attractive 
way in which he has presented his material, 
and his great industry and exactness in 
compilation. The definite results of the in- 
vestigation are inconsiderable. ‘“‘The area 
within which the place of origin is to be 
sought may roughly be said to include the 
whole of Europe and Asia, and the parts 
of Africa which He to the north and east 
of the Great Desert.’’ The inquiry into the 
relation between the ancient and modern 
variants of the story ends even more 
vaguely, and, in the words of the author, 
“so far as the results of research as to 
one story may enable us to forecast the re- 
sults of research as to others, it favors the 
view of those students who declare that the 
hope of tracking a folk-tale to its pristine 
home is illusory, and the attempt a waste 
of time.’”’ Mr. Hartland closes with a su- 
perficial reference to the bearing of his 
study upon the most sacred dogmas of 
Christianity. As he expressly disclaims any 
polemical motive, he might better have left 
the reader to make his own inferences. If 
he were not content with this, he should 
at least have treated the questions involved 
at length. 


—Dr. Giuseppe Pitré’s great undertaking, 
1e “Biblioteca delle Tradizioni Popolari 
Siciliane,””’ which we have so often had oc- 
casion to mention in terms of the highest 
praise, has just been increased by the twen- 
tieth volume: ‘Indovinelli, Dubbi, Sciogli- 
lingua del Popolo Siciliano’ (Turin-Palermo: 
©, Clausen). Indovinelli of course are rid- 
dles, dubbi are a series of enigmatical ques- 
tions propounded in a stanza of ottara rima 
and answered in a similar one, and sciogli- 
lingua or bisticet are a succession of words, 
often without connection or sense, of diffi- 
cult pronunciation, like the well-known 
English example: ‘Peter Piper picked a 
peck of pickled peppers,” ete. The editor has 
collected twelve hundred examples of the 


i 


t} 


above classes and prefixed to them an el 


borate treatise upon the Riddle. There 
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have been many collections of riddles, and 
histories of this department of literature, 
notably Friedreich's ‘Geschichte des Rith- 
sels’ (Dresden, 1860), but no one has given 
so exhaustive an account of this subject, or 
investigated so fully the question of the 
origin and diffusion of riddles, as Pitré. Be- 
sides this Very considerable labor, Dr. Pitré 
has compared his material with all the other 
Italian collections and indicated the paral- 
lels and variants. The amount of work 
represented in the eighteen pages of ‘“‘Va- 
rianti e riscontri’” is enormous, and the 
editor may well say: “I dilettanti del genere 
sanno dove metter le mani per fare della 
erudizione a buon mercato."’ The work ends 
with a bibliography of Italian and Sicilian 
riddles, which furnishes some additions to 
the editor's ‘Bibliografia delle Tradizioni 
Popolari in Italia" (Turin, 1894). In glanc- 
ing over the collection we notice many rid- 
dies, ete., which are common to England, 
and it is a cause of regret that such scanty 


materials are to be found for purposes of | 


comparison. Pitré has been fortunate in liv- 


ing in a land where the popular literature | 
still flourishes; but he has performed his | 


mighty task with enormous labor and self- 
sacrifice, which are already repaid by the 
gratitude of scholars all over the world. As 
the monument, the greatest ever erected by 
one man to the popular literature of his 
country, approaches completion (two more 
volumes are announced on the popular cus- 
toms and minor festivals of Sicily), we offer 
our congratulations on what has already 
been accomplished, and our hopes that the 
builder, more fortunate than our own Child, 
may be spared to see his task happily 


ended. 


The distinguished traveller Miss Mary 
Kingsley recently lectured at Mansfleld 
College, Oxford, upon the invitation of the 
Hibbert trustees. Her subject was Afri- 

in native law and its connection with the 
African form of religion. The late Sir A. B 
Ellis, in his well-known book, Prof. Koh- 
ler’s pamphlet on negro law, and Mr. Sara- 
ban’s Fanti Customary Law, were the three 
trustworthy printed sources of information, 
but there was no printed collection of cases 
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own detailed observation, to give a tent 
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these neglected systems. Com 





Mth was a general conception of 
every least act and 
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oncern of life, and a specific convi 





that the native must be on working te 
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le great world of spirits around him 
\like among pure negroes and pure Bantu 


Miss Kingsley discerned a recognized hie- 












‘hy of these spirits; in some districts 
more classes were distin ished than in 
thers, but everywhere at least six orders 
more or less clearly distinguishable 

\ g the pure negroes of the West Coast 
i syst allied slavery is essential; 
th anti llow an alternative prac- 
of ki orisoners and 

als ificult than ne- 

ero law, be variations in this 
and other particulars among Bantu tribes. 
tant institution, well developed 

2 heer s, and als among slave 

g Bar s ' ious Individual 

s of ti St a be animate or in 
ar sor things. Dogs and 

i 8 a the ey f the law, quite as 
s of ad ing the House or 





of embroiling tt by their proceedings. A 
so-called King heads the House; he may 
be free or a slave. Often a slave-owned 
House will be the richest in a whole dis- 
trict The law lays down (1) that the 
owner of a slave stands accountable for his 
slave's acts; (2) that the head of a House 
is responsible for damage done by members 
of the House, whether to fellow-members 
or to outsiders Miss Kingsley witnessed 
in the Cameroons the chopping up of a 
criminally destructive canoe. They were 
“settling its palaver—one time." Among 
the Ouroungo the slaying of a woman was 
accounted for in answer to inquiry by the 
laconic declaration, “She make palaver—too 
much.” The most intricate palavers arose 
under the law vesting ownership of chil 
dren, one of whose parents was a slave, not 
in the free parent, but in the owner of the 
slave parent. There is no statute of limita 
tion to bar the assertion of such ownership 
at any time; consequently claims are revived 
after having lain dormant so long that thetr 
existence has been forgotten As there ts 
no system of record to prove the satisfaction 
of such claims, an tnextricable confusion 
and much infustice arise. The lecturer ar- 
sued for a far greater closeness of interde 
pendence between law and religion than has 
been made out by Ellis, Kohler, or Saraban 
and suggested that, so far as her evidence 
went, it indicated a classification of human 
oncerns with reference to their religious 
bearing There are purely human affairs, 


such as matters of inheritance. aad with 


these purely human spirits can deal without 
alling in spirits of a higher grade. There 
are other concerns, not apparently very dif 
ferent, where it is wiser to call in the higher 
spirits One charm does the work of 


twenty slaves’ {s a common saying 


JAMES’S WILL TO BELIEVE 


The Will ta Belies and Other Essays tn 
Popular Philosophy By William James 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1897. Pp. xvii.- 
~ 
The most profoundly sceptical and, its op- 


nts would maintain, the most disas- 
trously lf-defeating 1 sophistical ten- 
ney in modern philosophy lies in the pre- 
valent effort nowadays, in the name of God 
ind the morai law, to subordinate intelll- 
genee to desire. Truth, it is contended, is 
y in that it ministers to a 
tual craving for a definite and 
heme of the world; but the 


greater takes precedence of the less—the 





jemand for a moral order in the universe 


and for communion with God is more fun- 
jamental, more imperious, more fraught 
vith consequence for the best life of hu- 


nity, than the demand for truth, and 
truth that presents an obstacle to it 


may, with no sense of comedy, by sheer vo- 








lition, be set aside as wholly or at least as 
partly false. “I could not rest tranquilly 
in a truth,” Mr. Bradley, for example, de- 
clares in his ‘Appearance and Reality’ (p. 
148), “if I were compelled to regard it as 
hateful. While unable, that is, to deny it, I 
should, rightly or wrongly, insist that the 
quiry was not yet closed, and that the re- 
was but partial, and if metaphysics is 
to stand, it must, I think, take account of 
ill sides of our being.’ 
From this somewhat desperate philosophy 
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of the world as it by hypothesis !s not, with its 
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tacit injunction on us to do our duty cheer- 
fully in any sphere of life excepting pre- 
cisely that to which we may have been called, 
the doctrine that gives unity to the papers 
brought together in the present volume is, 
we understand, in spite of many expres- 
sions to the contrary, sharply to be distin- 
guished. ‘The Will to Believe, and Other 


Essays’ is, in the main, an exposition of the | 
claims of what we of Anglo-Saxon lineage 
delight to celebrate as the strenuous mood. | 


“The deepest difference, practically, in the 
moral life of man,’’ the author says, ‘is 


the difference between the easy-going and | 


the strenuous mood’’; but the strenuous 
mood responds to the summons of none 
but ‘“‘the wilder passions,”’ ‘‘the big fears, 
loves, and indignations,’’ or the “deeply 
penetrating appeal’ of the ‘higher fideli- 
ties,’’ ‘‘of justice, truth, or freedom’’; and 
responds to them, indeed, in but a very 
minor degree in a merely human world. 
“Life, to be sure, is even in such a world 
a genuinely ethical symphony; but it is 
played in the compass of a couple of poor 
octaves, and the infinite scale of values fails 
to open up’; it needs the presence of a god 
to unveil an “infinite perspective,”’ to prolong 
incalculably “the seale of the symphony.” 
Once take for granted his presence, and the 
more imperative ideals ‘‘begin to speak with 
an altogether new objectivity and signifi- 
cance, and to utter the penetrating, shat- 
tering. tragically challenging note of ap- 


peal.”” “Our attitude towards concrete evils | 
is entirely different in a world where we | 


believe there are none but finite demanders, 
from what it is in one where we joyously 
face tragedy for an infinite demander’s 
sake. Every sort of energy and endurance, 
of courage and capacity for handling life's 
evils, is set free,’’ Prof. James affirms, “in 
those who have religious faith’; but he does 
not therefore in the least on that ground 
contend that, whatever the evidence to the 
contrary, religious faith must be true. He 
at the utmost suggests that, even if false, it 
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For our ultimate faith about the moral 
complexion of the universe is one that we 
must act on, and act on at once. We are at 
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| been impossible. ‘Believe, and you shall be 


right, for you shall save yourself; doubt, and 


| you shall again be right, for you shall perish. 


this very moment on the battle-field, where | 


to retreat, or to reconnoitre, or to hesitate, 
is as fatally to act as to move forward to the 
assault. ‘‘The thesis I defend,’’ Prof. James 
says, “is, briefly stated, this: Our passional 
nature not only lawfully may, but must, de- 
cide an option between propositions, when- 
ever it is a genuine option that cannot by 
its nature be decided on intellectual grounds; 
for to say, under such circumstances, ‘Do 
not decide, but leave the question open,’ is 
itself a passional decision.’’ It is a matter 
of risk simply, and in any practical exigency 
the risk of waiting for further information 
may well be greater than the risk of going 
forward in uncertainty. It is notably great- 
er, Prof. James holds, in the case of belief 
in a moral order and in God; it is hardly 
an exaggeration indeed, he feels, to say that 
one has nothing to gain by hanging back 
and everything to lose. Suspense of judg- 
ment in the matter cen afford us at the ut- 
most only /e bonheur we ne pas étre dupe. 
But ‘‘worse things than being duped may 
happen to a man in this world.’’ Our er- 
rors are not such portentously solemn 
things: in a scheme of affairs in which ‘‘we 
are so certain to incur them in spite of all 
our caution, a certain lightness of heart 
seems healthier than an excessive nervous- 
ness’’; and, in the last resort, what dupery 
could be so complete as to forego a chance 
of guessing right in exchange for the cer- 
tainty of not being right at all! If one is 
“born with such superior general reaction 
to evidence” that one “can guess right and 
act accordingly, and gain all that comes of 
right action,’ while one’s “less gifted neigh- 
bor” (paralyzed by his scruples and waiting 
for more evidence which he dares not an- 
ticipate, much as he longs to) still stands 


| shivering on the brink, ‘‘by what right shall 


would be, like the foundation of Many an- | 


other noble and ennobling loyalty, a bene- 
ficent error. “The capacity of the strenu- 
ous mood lies so deep down among our na- 
tural human possibilities that, even if there 
were no metaphysical or traditional grounds 
for believing in a God, men would postu- 
late one simply as a pretext for living hard, 
and getting out of the game of existence its 
keenest possibilities of zest’; and he sug- 
gests this merely by the way. If he re- 
jects the closed circle of cause and effect, 
the block world of modern science with its 
exclusion of spontaneity, of fresh begin- 
nings, of personal initiative and responsi- 
bility, he everywhere recognizes his obliga- 
tion to show that the evidence in favor of 
it is inconclusive, and that the run of spe- 
cialists in science are, in metaphysics and 
indeed in logic, crude. If, in the last re- 
sort, he invokes the will, it is within cer- 
tain narrowly defined limits, and on the 
plea that the occasion is strictly practical 
and not speculative; if he decides for chance 
in the physieal world and freedom in the 
moral, for an outer and an inner discon- 
nectedness, with the splendor of God shin- 
ing at the gaps—for a sort of “insane sand- 
heap or multi-verse’’ (as he says it must 
appear to the man of science), and no uni- 
verse at all—he feels at liberty te do so pre- 
cisely because reason is silent on the sub- 


one be forbidden to reap the advantages of 
one’s superior native sensitiveness?” ‘At 
most, the command laid upon us,” Prof. 
James urges in a note, “by science to believe 
nothing not yet verified by the senses, is a 
prudential rule intended to maximize our 
right thinking and to minimize our errors 
in the long run’; and he compares it to the 
“eambling and insurance rules based on 
probability, in which we secure ourselves 
against losses in detail by hedging on the 
total run.’ But this hedging philosophy re- 
quires that a “long run should be there; 
and this makes it inapplicable to the ques- 


tion of religious faith as the latter comes | 


home to the individual man. He plays the 
game of life, not to escape losses, for he 
brings nothing with him to lose; he plays it 
for gains; and it is now or never with him, 
for the Jong run which exists indeed for hu- 
manity is not there for him.’’ Dupery for 
dupery, it is better to be duped through 
hope than duped through fear; in especial 
when one recollects that there are cases in 
which belief secures its own realization—- 
in which “belief is a factor as well as a 
confessor.”’ If, for example, a man is climb- 
ing in the Alps and has the ill-luck to work 
himself into a position from which the only 
escape is by a prodigious leap, he, being 
without (we may suppose) any similar ex- 
perience, has no evidence of his ability to 
perform it successfully. But hope and con- 
fidence make him sure he will not miss his 


ject and suspense of judgment is itself an | aim, and nerve his feet to execute what, 


expression of will. 


without those emotions, would perhaps have 





The only difference is that to believe is 
greatly to your advantage.” 

“Religious fermentation,’’ Prof. James 
urges in his preface, “is always a symptom 
of the intellectual vigor of a society, and it 
is only when they forget that they are hy- 
potheses, and put on rationalistic and au- 
thoritative pretensions, that our faiths do 
harm.” It is in protest against some simi- 
lar pretensions on the part of science at the 
present day that the greater portion of the 
papers in ‘The Will to Believe’ are written; 
they advocate, in brief, “the right of the 
individual to indulge his personal faith at 
his personal risk’’; and in bar of that right 
it is difficult to conceive what law the can- 
did man of science could plead or could 
wish to plead. It must be added, however, 
that, up to the present time at least (there 
is a promise, which we gratefully register, 
of a completer, more systematic exposition), 
the considerations brought forward by Prof. 
James are more calculated to be of service 
to those who believe already than to those 
who do not. The strenuous mood is no more 
heartily intolerant of anything than of (it 
would necessarily in one who doubts be such) 
a make-believe before the fact; an establish- 
ed loyalty may, to defend itself, appeal 
openly and even with defiant pride to a 
postulate that is confessedly uncertain or 
false, but such a loyalty must in the begin- 
ning have gone out to what it took to be 
eternal verity. And happily so; if no more 
irreparable misfortune can occur to an in- 
dividual or a generation of men than a 
disillusionment in regard to the objects of 
their deepest allegiance, it is on every ac- 
count desirabie that those objects should be 
chosen in the beginning for what they are. 
This is at once the justification of such an 
appeal as Prof. James’s in ‘The Will to Be- 
lieve,’ and the ground of the limitation of 
its applicability. For if he does not coun- 
sel us to believe in the face of demon- 
stration, he does counsel us to believe in the 
face at least of probability; supposing, as 
he does (for the purposes of argument?) the 
probability, such as it is, to be on the side 
of science. By hypothesis, the case is not 
one in which we must wait for information 
or act absolutely in ignorance, but one in 
which we must act in pursuance of such in- 
formation as we possess, or in utter disre- 
gard of it; and for the sort of disillusion- 
ment and blankness of mind and life that 
will come upon us in the latter case, if we 
are ever persuaded of our mistake, le 
malheur de se counaitre dupe is a quite in- 
sufficient description. And if there are be- 
liefs that create their own verification, that 
fact is indeed fatally significant when 
urged against the Jaisser-faire policy of 
so-called evolutionary ethics, and Prof. 
Sames has laid us all under fresh obligations 
by the prominence he has given it; but 
when he argues from it as a general prin- 
ciple, and suggests our relying on it blindly 
on the hypothesis that we have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose, he burdens it 
with a greater weight than in logic it can 
bear. There are beliefs also that contri- 
bute to their own refutation. The counsel 
to believe the world is as you want it to be, 
in the hope that, in some unforeseen man- 
ner, your belief may help to make {it so, may 
justly be met by the counsel to see the 
world with unflinching steadiness as pre- 
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cisely as may be as it is, under penalty, if 
you refuse, of miscalculation and defeat in 
your every effort to make it what it ought 
to be. The strenuous mood can be roused 
by that appeal also; it may be doubted, in- 
deed, whether it can in the long run be 
roused so thoroughly by any other. 

The book, it is of course needless to add, 
is written with a freshness and vigor of 
word and phrase that exclude it wholly from 
the class of essays in philosophy that are 
hard reading. It is literally a delightful 
book, and “popular’’ in no sense that 
make it of less service to the specialist. 


can 


ABBY HOPPER GIBBONS 


Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons, Told chiefly 


through her correspondence. Edited by 
her daughter, Sarah Hopper Emerson. 
Two volumes. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
1897. 

The editor of this interesting book has 
carried to an extreme that policy of self- 
effacement which commends itself to the 


judgment of many editors in 


time, 


biographical 
foolishly affected by a 
greater number. It is impossible to doubt 
the sineerity of Mrs. 


our and is 
deliberate 
feel 
that she has made a serious mistake. With- 
out enlarging the book—for, without injury, 
various subtractions might have been made 
from the fulness of the letters—more might 
have been shown of the order and the set- 
ting of events, with here and there a few 
words of commentary or explanation which 
would have added much. Mrs. 
has assumed that all who read her book will 
know nearly as much as she does of the 
anti-slavery conflict, with its Old and New 
Organization and like matters. 
devoutly to be wished that it may find many 
readers who are ignorant where she is wise, 
and she has not done for 
might have done. They will often stumble 
in the dark where they might and should 
have had a trusty guide. 


Emerson's 
choice, and equally impossible not to 


=Smerson 


But it is 


them what she 


Mrs. Gibbons, whose life !s here told 
“chiefly. through her correspondence,’’ was 


born Abby Hopper, December 12, 1801, the 
third child of Isaac Tatem and Sarah 
Tatum Hopper. Of Isaac T. Hopper little 
is told, it being assumed, perheps rashly, 


that his Life by Lydia Maria Child is still a | 


well-known book. Happy are they who re- 
member it. It furnishes a delightful, if not 
necessary, background to the figures painted 
here. A few letters written when Mrs. Gib- 
bons was seventy-seven to a granddaughter 
give us a vivid picture of her childhood, 
but her contemporary correspondence does 
not begin until 1829. The of this 
time afford many humorous glimpses of the 
modest insurrection of young people, inclin- 
ing 


letters 


somewhat to pleasure and beauty, 
against the ascetic strictness of the Quaker 
rule, which, however, stopped so far short 
of the table that the Yearly Meeting passed 
into a proverbial satire as the Merely Eat- 
ing. There are reflections on “the Friend 
who did not feel easy to a gilt- 
edged plate,”’ confessions of being “a ! 
particular about the cut of a garment,” re- 
joicings over new china, discussions of belts 
bows, and ribbons from a religious 


us 


eat off 


point of 
view, and a record of “five persons disowned 
for outgoing in marriage and one for hav- 
ing joined the Presbyterians,” at one fell 


ewoop. In 1831 Abby Hopper met James §. 
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Gibbons, and they were married in 1833. 
Mr. James Herbert Morse describes the hus- 


band, his father-in-law, with much brave 
sincerity. “‘Where feeling was not enlisted, 
he was a_ philosopher. But where 
feeling was touched—or was it prejudice, 
the long, back record of feeling?—then 


philosophy went to the winds."’ The preémi- 
nent distinction of his life, though not by 
neans his most valuable achievement, 
are coming, Father 
Abraham,”’ which, very naturally, had a tre- 


any 


was his war song, “We 


mendous vogue. It was written in 1862 in 
answer to Lincoln's call for 300,000 troops, 
and, being published anonymously in the 
Krening Post, was, for a long time, attri 


buted to Bryant. Had the mob of 1863 known 
Mr. Gibbons as its author, his house 
gutted with greater 
than was actually shown 


would 


have been relish, if 
possible, 


The song was certainly a strange one for 


a Quaker to project into the public mind 
But the Quakers had not treated Mr. Gib 
bons and his friends so handsomely as to 


nourish his ancestral creed, and he was na 
man of The Meeting had 
fallen away from the original principles of 
Quakerism much than he. In 1842, 
with Isaac T. Hopper and Charles Marriott 
“for 
the publication and support of a paper [the 
(nti-Slavery Standard] calculated to excite 
discord and disunity among Friends."’ Every 
had in times its depth, 
and this action matched for the Friends the 
refusal of 


turally a war. 


more 


he was disowned being concerned in 


sect those lowest 


Dr. Channing’s Society to allow 
the use of its church for Dr. Follen's 
funeral. One George F. White is pilloried 
prime mover in the 
Quaker movement Not 
ring up strife in New York, he extended his 
Philadelphia. The letters that 
these and burn with 
One from 


him 
as the pro-slavery 
content with stir 
efforts to 
record doings glow 


righteous indignation. Lydia 
Maria Child is strangely interjected into a 
body of foreign matter, but it is an arraign- 
of the Whittier 


in place 


ment “New Organization,” 
included, that deserved preservation 

1842 Mrs. r 
signed her membership in the Meeting fe 
and asked to have the 


or out of it. In Gibbons 
anti-slavery reasons, 


— . . Ie ae . : 
names of her children erased from the list 





of members. Isaac, the youngest, ‘‘the lit 
tle emancipated,” was not named becaus¢ 
he was born after his father’s expulsion 


Great sorrows entered 


nto Mrs 


i Gibdbons's 
life; she lost several children, 


‘ 
and no let 





. aw likale mar sas ley fs} 
here are likely to be more helpful 
those she wrote in her bereavement and 


those written to her. The idyl of the book 
o her son “Willie,” lied 


apparently tri- 


> , le , 
is her relation t 


who 


suddenly from an accident 


vial, midway his course in Harvard College 
His was a case of “unfulfilled renown,” so 


was he destined by his moral 


genius 


to share the 


honors of such young men as 


Shaw 1 Winthrop and Putnam and Lowell 
- + ¢ r¢ v able leat} \ hapter head 
i hn Brow s disappo ng. so littl 
ves t cerning We are told 
t a few weeks before e raid he called 

fided to Mrs. Gibbons the full pa 

ticulars of his plan for the uprising at Ha 
per's F ‘ But her surprise in the event 
S Spor of as great, and hence would 
appear that the plan he confided to her was 
not 1 out. For three years and a half 





‘lf, generally in 
with her daughter Sarah, to hos- 


pital work, and her letters 


el i@vie 


: and journals 
covering this experience are full of interest 


and abound in local color, 
black the 


a source of considerable friction in her rela- 


particularly 


Her sympathy with slaves Was 


tions with army officers Her humanity in 
general had much the same effect Thos 


who think war is something nice could net 


do better than to read these hospital chap 
ters and see what it was at its best, when 
it was just and not to be escaped. Involved 
in Banks's miserable retreat in West \ 
ginia, Mrs. Gibbons had plenty of ex 
ment and some hair-breadth escapes \f 
terwards, at Point Lookout, the interes ! 
tres i the freedmen, pursued, maltrea 
irried off by their fo . . 
after he promulgatio of u 
tic proclamation a Marvia 
Unio Troops <« ‘ x ‘ ‘ y jeoss 
iquity He complains of Mrs 
is a Protectress-Genera " ‘ a 
themselves nto trouble | ‘ . of a 
fairs military, relig $s. and t 
she goes bevend he aly 
might be disposed t vas M 
Gibbons who came off v s. SS 
rally did, thanks ya ‘ ‘ 
ness. W h not ly s ? ? 
mie s nfo vhic? al 
i lent lispos t ? 
ik x her y ey ‘ } 
ost rast 
The riots of July. 1863, afford 
teresting episode in the ook TI ‘ 
house was sackel. with tf fiftes 
warning, so that but few things were saved 
t of h ae vy k Mrs ‘ ‘ 
was at Point Lookout and M 0 one Was 
away = fre ho 4 I I ‘ 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate assisted the i 
ters in thelr es ay fr t f at ; 
f illy to his own hous M ‘ sw 
I am ashamed to have deserved ‘ 
Retur x a few weeks to her ned 
home, September found Mrs. Gibbons again 
with the sick and w eds ers 1 s t 
t hoped that her pe press of ( 
Christian Commissic vas st She 
was not apable of pre ‘ It is with 
evident satisfa n that she tells of a dying 
boy ones x whe i igent of he 
Christia Comm ssion eagerly inquired 
Madam, did you h his last words 
1 was horrified to arn tt he was sin 
x ‘Possum up a ¢ et 
The lusion of the war brought M 
‘ bons no discharge fre social dut In 
rdivan of it she had } 1 interested in 
s recermatory work, looking more pa 
arly to the reformation of women and 
ire When nearly ninety she went 
Albany and carried a bill for the appoint 


Legis! 


police matrons through the isla 
Gov Hill 


vetoed by 





first vear she was again in 
Albany working for a reformatory for wo 
me and carrying the labor of months to 


a successf issue by her untiring energy 
ind tact. Social benevolence was the ruling 

ission of her life, but her interest in or 
ganized charity abated nothing of her per 
sonal interest in the unfortunate. Her in- 


lividuality was too positive to be made sul 


t to any organization, possibly 
Republican party 
her always in the right because it had de- 
creed the death of slavery. The book is re- 
freshing and inspiring from the contact it 


affords with a personality so vigorous and 


except 


that of the which was for 


positive and unique, uniting in itself such 
different strains, at once so tender and so 


strong. If widely read, as it deserves to 
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be, the book will not only make many wo- 
men feel ashamed of their frivolity, but 
will convince them that there is a straighter 
path to happiness than theirs. 


The French Revolution and English Late- 
rature: Six lectures delivered at Princeton 
University by Edward Dowden, LL.D., 
D.C.L., ete. Scribners. 1897. 

This attractive little book of nearly 390 
pages is the first of the series of “Princeton 
Lectures” which are to comprise in seven 
olumes the lectures delivered by distin- 





guished foreigners at the sesquicentennial | 


material of Prof. Dowden’s essays is, with 
some additions, taken from lectures deliver- 
ed by him at Cambridge, England, as ‘‘Clark 
Lecturer” in English literature. Prof. Dow- 
den’s aim has been to give their proper 
historical setting to the chief figures in 
English literature in the period, roughly 
speaking, from 1770 to 1820, and to trace the 
influence on them and their writings of the 
leaders of the revolutionary movement in 
France and England. It is an interesting 
study of the workings, in the literary mind, 


of the Revolutionary ideas of human per- | 4 
’ | the champion of freedom against Napoleon. 


fectibility and “‘simplification’’ through a re- 


turn to nature,which some put in practice | 


by discarding hair-powder and the cocked 
hat, others, like Maria Edgeworth’s father, 
by trying to bring up their sons in republi- 
can simplicity on the pattern of the priggish 
hero of ‘Sandford and Merton.’ The _ per- 
sonal history of Thomas Day, the author of 
‘Sandford and Merton,’ showing how the 


‘Contrat Social’ and ‘Emile’ fermented in a | 


British brain, may here be read as an enter- 
taining commentary on a work that has long 
ceased to amuse. Mr. Dowden relates how, 
rejected by Edgeworth’s sister for his un- 
combed hair and table-manners, and de- 
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influence of Godwin, exerted personally and 
through his treatise ‘Political Justice,’ on 
the literary men of the day. Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and Wordsworth were disciples of 
Godwin for a period of youthful enthusiasm, 
while Shelley, who lacked the balance and 
power of original thought of the others, 
pushed his father-in-law’s doctrines to their 
logical consequences. The failure of the 
Re¥Volution in its historical development 
finally worked the disillusion of Words- 
worth and his friends, but they maintained 
a tempered enthusiasm for the theory. In 
his lecture on ‘‘Recovery and Reaction,” 
Professor Dowden says of Wordsworth that, 


celebration of Princeton University. The | in his disappointment, ‘the retained his de- 


sire to simplify life, he lost none 
of his sense of the dignity of man as man, 
: he thought less, indeed, than for- 
merly of man in an abstract way and of the 
rights of man; but he entered far more 
deeply into the joys and sorrows of indi- 
vidual men, . . . he ceased to speak of 
fraternity and equality; but this was be- 
cause he perceived a certain effeminacy in 
levelling down the truth to general notions 
and ambitious words.’’ This mood of re. 
signation turned to somethiug like the ear- 
lier glowing faith when England became 


“The noblest products in the field of pure 
literature which the Napoleonic wars have 
left us are Wordsworth’s political sonnets, 
his poem ‘The Happy Warrior,’ and his 
pamphlet on the ‘Convention of Cintra’ ”’ 
(p. 214). 

The three most energetic opponents of the 
literary reaction against revolution were 
Landor, Byron, and Shelley. After if. abor- 


| tive expedition in help of Spain, Lanor, in 


spairing of all systems of feminine educa- | 


tion but his own, Day reared two foundlings, 
a blonde and a brunette; how, in course 
of time, the brunette, Lucretia, forsook 
him and married a linen-draper; how he, 
in turn, forsook Sabrina, the blonde, on 
her betraying certain fatal weaknesses of 
mind. ‘‘When, to give her hardihood, he 
fired pistols at her petticoats, Sabrina 
screamed; when he dropped melted sealing- 
wax on her large and white arms, she start- 
ed. Finally, she did, or she did not, wear 


ject of his aversion or his liking, 
and he quitted her forever. 
The gentle Cowper is classed with the 


” 


“precursors of revolution” less by virtue of 
such utterances as his prayer for the fall 
of the Bastille than by his desire for sim- 
plification, and that sensibility for animals 


disgust at the new despotisms of Europe 
which followed the fall of Napoleon, divert- 
ed his interest to the South American Re- 
publics, ‘‘partly, he says, because he wished 
every nation under heaven to be indepen- 
dent; partly, because he thought it would be 


| advantageous to England that some coun- 


terpoise against the power of the United 
States should be found on the American 
Continent.’”’ Byron ‘‘had a strong feeling 


| for the Revolutionary movement as a de- 


| for the principles 


but he cared little 
which are posi- 


structive force, 


tive. constructive. social. . . . He could 
do little more than plead for an eman- 
cipation of egoism. . .. He asserted with 


‘ ie 1asis the prerogative of (9) wh 
certain long sleeves which had becn the sub- | emphasis the premage man to do - 


he likes, where he likes, when he likes, how 
he likes.’”” Byron’s heroes and heroines, his 
Corsairs, Giaours, and Pirates, carried out 
his theory of individualism; to us they seem 
melodramatic marionettes; but Professor 


| Dowden maintains that they ‘‘were once as 


which he shared with Coleridge and other | 


Revolutionary sympathizers, and which made 
them the sport of the Anti-Jacobins. In 
the poem called ‘‘New Morality’ they sati- 

rized Sensibility: 

“Tanght by nice seale to mete her feelings strong, 
False by degrees and exquisitely wrong; 

For the ecrush'd beetle the widow’d dove, 

And all the warbled sorrows of the grove; 

Vert for poor suffering Guilt; and, last of all, 

For parents, friends, a king and country’s fall.”’ 


It was with satire such as this that Can- 
ning and the Tories in their review, the 
{nti-Jacobin, raised a laugh against these 
younger literary enthusiasts of Revolution. 

In his lecture on the ‘‘Theorists of Revo- 
lution,” Professor Dowden traces the special 





much alive as certain favorite heroes and 
heroines of contemporary fiction are at the 
present day. Perhaps Nora Helmer and 
lledda Gabler may by and by repose in the 
old marionette-box, and the wires by which 
their limbs are convulsed may have grown 
rusty. . . . Let us feel towards Byron’s 


Oriental figures with some tenderness, for | 
they deserve it’’ (p. 272). Several years 
since, in ‘Transcripts and Studies,’ Mr. Dow- , 
den wrote at length on Shelley, and in these | 


' lectures he could add little to that estimate. 
| His closing paragraph, with its fine contrast 
| of Byron and Shelley, is worth quoting: 


{ 


“In Byron we find an expression of the | 


Revolution on its negative side, . . . in 


! Shelley an expression of . . . its posi- 


tive side. As the wave of revolution rolls 


onward, driven forth from the vast volcanic 
upheaval in France, and as it becomes a 
portion of the literary movement of Great 
Britain, its dark and hissing crest may be 
the poetry of Byron; but over the tumul- 
tuous wave hangs an iris of beauty and pro- 
mise, and that foam-bow of hope, flashing 
’ and failing, and ever reappearing as the 
wave sweeps on, is the poetry of Shelley.’ 





Cyprian: His Life, his Times, his Work. 
By Edward White Benson, D.D., D.C.L., 
sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. With 
an Introduction by the Right Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1897. 
8vo, pp. xxxvii, 636. 

It is impossible not to look with respect 
on this volume, to which for thirty years 
the venerable Primate of England devoted 
the leisure left to him by more engrossing 
duties. Fortunately for him, he lived to 
complete it, even to the proof-reading, and 
if he was denied the satisfaction of witness- 
ing its publication, he had derived from 
it what is the truest reward of authorship—- 
the consecration of his powers to a worthy 
object. That he himself recognized this is 
indicated by the entry in his diary record- 
ing its completion: “If it ever sees the 
light, many will think it a very odd book. 
Folk are edified in such different ways. But 
it has edified me, which is what I began it 
for,” 

When a man of culture and scholarship 
devotes half a lifetime to a single subject, 
one expects to find that subject treated with 
all that research can bring to bear to illus- 
trate it on every side. In this the reader 
will not be disappointed. The author has 
spared no labor to familiarize himself com- 
pletely with the condition of society in the 
third century, and with that of the African 
province in particular; he has saturated 
himself thoroughly with Cyprian’s writings, 
which he analyzes carefully and elucidates 
minutely with all the resources derivable 
from Roman jurisprudence and Christian 
archeology and theology. His object has 
evidently been to place himself as much as 
possible in the position of a contemporary, 
in so far as relates to the causes and imme- 
diate consequences of the events described, 
while retaining the vantage-ground of a 
modern in pointing out their ultimate re- 
sults. 

With all the advantages, however, result- 
ing from’ this mode of treatment, there is 
the drawback almost inseparable from a 
work passing through so long a course of 
incubation. The arrangement is confused 
by the injection of learned episodical dis- 
cussions of minute points. Historical per- 
spective is lost and the general effect is 
| marred by the multitude of adventitious 
matters introduced. The overflow of con- 
scientious learning has a tendency to ob- 
scure, till one scarce can see the wood for 
the trees. The style, moreover, leaves much 
to be desired. From a prefatory note by 
the author’s son we gather that this is the 
result of deliberate intention. ‘I only 
wish,’ he reports his father as saying, ‘‘to 
say the obvious thing without the custom- 
ary periphrasis; it all comes of hours 
spent with intense enjoyment over Thucy- 
dides, weighing the force of every adjective 
and every particle.” This perhaps explains 
why the end of a sentence sometimes seems 
to have so little connection with the be 
ginning that the reader is puzzled to trace 
| the current of thought that has developed 
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so unexpectedly. It does not excuse, how- 
ever, the reckless use of pronouns of which 
the antecedent is doubtful, nor the apparent 
settled conviction that a sentence can be 
complete withoutaverb. There are passages 
in which the author rises to a manly and sus- 
tained eloquence, but as a whole the book is 
not easy reading for a careful student. 

It probably was not Archbishop Benson's 
intention to write a polemical treatise un- 


but, given his position as an Anglican 
churchman, his choice of a subject render- 
ed this almost inevitable; in fact that choice 
may not improbably, though unconsciously, 
have been influenced by the opportunities 
which it afforded for such treatment. Cy- 
prian was the master-mind of the Latin 
Church at a period when primitive simplici- 
ty was gradually developing into hierarchi- 
cal organization, and the struggle had al- 
ready commenced between ceniralization 
and localization. During his brief pontifi- 
cate, from 248 or 249 to his martyrdom in 
258, he took a commanding position in that 
struggle, vindicating on the one hand his 
full authority as Bishop, and on the other 
his independence of the Petrine see. Na- 
turally he thus represents the ideal of An- 
glican episcopacy, and his acts and his writ- 
ings have served as an armory from which 
subsequent controversialists have drawn 
their weapons. 

Cyprian, in fact, has been a thorn in the 
Ultramontane side, especially since the 
Vatican decree rendered de fide the direct 
and immediate supremacy of the Holy See 
over every parish and every Catholic, thus 
realizing, after nearly six centuries, the 
dream of Boniface VIII., which found ex- 
pression in the bull Unam Sanctam. There 
was his unquestioned sanctity and the vene- 
ration which he inspired in such doctors of 
the Church as St. Augustine; there is the 
stubborn fact that he is enrolled in the Ro- 
man calendar of saints with commemoration 
in the canon of the mass. Yet there are also 
his unqualified resistance to Roman dicta- 
tion, his assumption of equality with the 
Bishop of Rome, and the theory which inter- 
penetrates his works of the unity of the 
church coexisting with complete episcopal 
independence in the diocese. That this, 
moreover, was the recognized ecclesiastical 
organization in the third and fourth centuries 
is forcibly manifested by the author (p. 435) 
in showing that, throughout the great con- 
troversy over the rebaptism of heretics, the 
debaters on the Roman side, which finally 
prevailed against Cyprian, appealed to tradi- 
tion and to argument, but never to the au- 
thority of the Holy See. They supported 
its view, but they never imagined that it 
had any authority to decide the question. 
In fact, the complaint of St. Optatus against 
the Donatists is not that they were rebel- 
lious to the Petrine Church, but that they 
refused to let the imperial power define 
their religious beliefs. Modern Catholic 
writers thus have a difficult subject to han- 
dle in Cyprian; forgery and interpolation 


have been employed to make him contra- | 
improbable | 


dict himself, and the most 
theories have been injected into history,all of 
which the author follows up and exposes with 
a holy zest indicative of the living actuali- 
ties of the questions started some sixteen 
hundred years ago. At the same time he 
does not neglect the opportunity which his 
subject affords to combat Presbyterianism 
and its ‘‘truncate communities.” 


| gives up Christianity. 
there are powers in the world which Chris- | 





| for study; 
} main, 


| all these- minor groups. 


} drift is 


To these strong Anglican convictions is 
owing a curious blindness to the possibility 
of Cavour’s ideal, the ‘‘libera chiesa in libero 
stato’’—the disconnection between Church 
and State. To the good Archbishop this is a 
recrudescence of the Donatist heresy and 
even worse, for it opens out to him the most 
awful consequences. “It gives up Chris- 


| tianity and it gives up the world. . . . It 
| is content that States should have no pro- 
der the guise of an historical biography, | 


fession of the Truth of Christ. . .. It 
For it confesses that 


tianity cannot and dare not deal with, gates 
of hell which must be left to prevail’ (p. 
629). 
passage which he quotes from Bishop Light- 
foot, we can readily understand why the 


House of Lords, with its bench of bishops, | 
has offered such strenuous resistance to the | 
| nique, can hardly be repeated with exactly 


legalization of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, and we can forecast the bitter- 
ness of the final struggle for disestablish- 
ment. 

In a couple of pages of introduction, 
Bishop Potter has rendered a graceful tri- 
bute to the labors of Archbishop Benson, 
but it would have been in better taste had 
he not allowed the publishers to display his 
name so prominently on the title-page. 





The Diseases of Plants Caused by Cryptogami 
Parasites. An Introduction to the Study of 
Pathogenic Fungi, Slime-fungi, Bacteria, 
and Algae. By Dr. Karl Freiherr von 
Tubeuf. English edition by W. G. Smith, 
Ph.D., Lect. Edin. Longmans. 1897. 
One of the most striking instances of 

rapid and satisfactory division of labor in 
scientific fields is presented by cryptoga- 
mic botany. Only a few decades ago, all 
that was positively known about the struc- 
ture and habits of flowerless plants could be 
reasonably assigned to the keeping of those 
who were general botanists, but the de- 
velopment of the subject has been so rapid, 
and, on the whole, so satisfactory from the 
point of view of scientific accuracy and 
thoroughness, that successive reassignments 
have been found time to 
time. In the treatment of the single class 
of flowerless plants called fungi—a 
which comprises within its somewhat un 
certain limits mushrooms, rusts, moulds, 
bacteria, and all sorts of uncanny organisms 
—it has 
vide and subdivide the work among spevcial- 
ists, and even now some of the newest com- 
ers in the fleld are 
the relief which will follow 
subdivision. 

This tendency towards minute subdivision 
is sound and natural. Extreme specialists 
may be much narrowed by it in their out- 
look and their views, because they must con- 
fine themselves to a very 


desirable from 


class 


been absolutely necessary to di- 


anxiously for 


furt her 


Peaa 


looking 


niniut 
minute 


limited district 
but, fortunately, there 


in the Old World and the 


still re- 


New, some 


who, by their tratning and strength, have 
been able to retain a hold on the different 


er 
departments of cryptogamic botany as these 
successive separations have occurred In 
our own country we have Dr. Farlow, whose 
grasp of the subjects of algae, and of 
as well, enables him to 


fungi 
preserve a sense of 
proportion and perspective with regard to 
In the Old World 


there are, perhaps, not more than two or 
The whole 
minute specialization 


three of whom this can be saic 


towards and 


| in his own way 
Considering this and a confirmatory | 





the specialist may be deemed happy who can 
look out clearly beyond his own borders 
Perhaps the difficulty which surrounds the 
investigation of the structure and what is 
called, for want of a better term, the life 
history of any organism, will be better 
understood if we remind our readers that 
almost every step requires the assistance 
of the compound microscope, and that each 
step is time-consuming in its employment 
of a complicated technique It might be 
thought that here, as elsewhere, many hands 
might make light work, but this is not so 
Each one must complete his own task, and 
Each of the many hands 
may undertake separate tasks, and then re 
mains the important and oftentimes 
couraging problem of codrdinating 
sults which verified, but 
from the very nature of microscopic tech 


dis 
the re 


must be which 


the same conditions as before. In the work 
before us there is a well-planned attempt 
to accomplish this task of codrdination in the 
department of plant diseases which depend 
on the invasion of cryptogamic organiams 
On the whole, the treatise is very satisfac 
the 
and 
translation is 
It places in the hands of the student 
and general reader an immense mass of de 
tails arranged in 
fashion. We 
whether it will have the effect of repressing 


have been 
transcribed 
weighed truly 
good 


tory Facts gathered with 


roughness, with accuracy 


Moreover, the 





nt and 


re not a little curious to see 


convente telling 


the somewhat abnormal activity in this de 


partment, especialiy of those 
he work with too lit 


Perhaps, 


in the case 
who are engaging in t 
tle preparation 


wholesomely 


however, it mar 
more 


the 
anslator 


stimulate to better and 
work. This last 
object of the author and of 
We feel that the 
at a treatise like this for the first 


} 


thorough was plainly 
the tr 


reader 


shy % 
sure who glances 
time will 
greatly impressed by the diversity of 
effects which the invasion of de- 
structive fungi and the like. Not 

ells and tissues be broken down, and organs 
practically annihilated, but there are in- 
marvellous reac 
new shapes are 
into existence and old shapes dis- 


ensue on 


only can 


stances where, through the 
tion of the plant or its parts 
brought 
guised. The changes go so far even as to 
effect the reappearance of lost parts. such as 
abortive or suppressed stamens, and so on. 
In a be- 
gins to be and 


same 


word, when the foreign influence 
felt, 


these growths are by no 


follow, 
the 
exciting 


new growths 
means 
the 


We wish we could bring 


all organisms, even when 
cause is the same. 
from 


the perusal of this book better cheer 
as to the cure of this class of plant diseases 


Much has 


spraying poisonous 


been done by new methods of 
liquids on the victimized 
order to kill the in 


but 


na etri 


stricken plants in 


. 7 ; , irmiaeher 
vaders or their advance skirmishers 


. 
very much more remains to be done. For- 


unately, both in this country and abroad, the 


which characterizes investigation 


zeal 
in the whole department of vegetable patholo 


great 


gy gives ground for encouragement. We may 
hope that, at no very distant date, some of 
the most destructive maladies may be com- 
pletely stamped out and others held in 
check. 


Souvenira d' Amérique et de Gréce. Par Pierre 


de Coubertin Paris: Hachette & Cie 
1897. 
M. de Coubertin has been prominent for 


several years as a promoter of international- 
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ism. The world is not so ungrateful as to 
have forgotten his energy in urging the 
revival of the Olympic games, and if he is 
as successful in his present enterprise, and 
manages to deflect the current of American 
students from Germany to France, he will 
have deserved even better of his country 
than he did in his more showy experiment, 
which did not redound to the especial glory 
of French athleticism. For, international as 
he is, M. de Coubertin is too much of a 
patriot not to put France in the first line, 
for which no one will blame him. But some- 
how these international promoters get scant 
thanks. 


In less than a hundred pages M. de Cou- | 


bertin leads us an international dance from 
Chicago to California, from the sesquicen- 
tennial of Princeton to the toboggan of 
Canada. In less than a hundred pages he 
unfolds his view of the Olympic games of 
old, touches off the main features of the 
Olympic games of 1896, and gives us a 
tourist’s glimpse of Corfu—not the least at- 
tractive chapter in the book. In the Ame- 
rican half, M. de Coubertin emphasizes the 
inevitable contrast between the feverish 
nightmareof Chicago and the tranquil dream 
of the World’s Fair; between ‘‘the army of 
unhappiness recruited from all the ship- 
wrecked of Europe”’ and the joyous crowds 
that filled the grounds of the Columbian Ex- 
position; between the foreign stratification 
of the great city and the symmetrical incor- 
poration of American idealism in Jackson 
Park. To this American idealism M. de Cou- 
bertin is eager to do justice. Perhaps he 
does it more than justice; but he cannot re- 
frain from little skits at American peculiar- 
ities. Our way of decorating buildings he 
likens to the display of the wash of circus 
clowns, and he is evidently not much 
edified by President Harper's compari- 
son of the working of the University 
of Chicago with the running of a railroad. 
President Harper’s comparison not only 
lacks novelty, but fails to represent true 
American university ideals, and as to the 
adornment of buildings, it may be said that 
Americans find the European fashion of 
hanging old rugs out of the windows in 
times of rejoicing quite as absurd as M. de 
Coubertin finds our display of bunting. So 
hard is it to be cosmopolitan. 

The chapter on the university movement 
in the United States leads up to a plea for 
closer interchange between America and 
France. France does not know the good 
work that is done on this. side, and Ame- 


rica has cooled towards France. The notion | 


of French decadence has penetrated the uni- 
versity world. The French language has re- 
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man professor alone, it is the university life 
of Germany, that has attracted and con- 
tinues to hold the American student. If 
that life slacks (and it seems to be slacken- 
ing), no amount of superior intellectual pro- 
ductivity will avail. It is, indeed, not un- 
likely that the French schools will have their 
day once more, and M. de Coubertin’s efforts 
to bring about that good time are highly 
creditable to his patriotism; but these cur- 
rents cannot be set up at will. 

The chapters on the Olympic games are 
sad reading now in view of recent events, 
which have formed a bitter commentary on 
the well-known verses of Euripides, in which 
the atrabilarious poet follows the thinkers 
of his time in minimizing the importance 
of athleticism. M. de Coubertin is a be- 
liever in athleticism, in ‘‘sport,’’ which, like 
all adopted English words, has a much 
more devil-may-care aspect in French than 
in its native habitat. The original institu- 
tion of the Olympic games was, he con- 
tends, a glorification of ‘‘sport’’; and he 
thinks that scholars have sophisticated 
themselves in their views of the games, 
and have tried to explain away the fact that 
the Greek people, ‘‘creator’” as it was 
“of beauty, enamoured as it was of poetry, 
of dreams, of harmony, periodically forced 
all these divine gifts to do obeisance to the 
royalty of muscle.’’ Hellenists, it seems, 
have sought the secret of the Olympic games 
everywhere rather than in the heart of 
things, in the “sport” itself. The so-called 
religious element is nothing but poetic gild- 
ing. The worship of physical beauty is 
naught. The athlete himself is not beautiful. 
There is no real beauty in the games as 
such. What is beautiful in them is ambition 
and will. In fact, all athleticism is summed 
up in the three words that Pére Didon gave 
as a motto to a football team, Citius, fortius, 
altius. ‘These words form a programme of 
moral beauty. The esthetic of ‘sport’ is an 
immaterial esthetic.” The motto is a good 
one, and will answer admirably for a 
variety of spheres. Citius, fortius, altius 
would look well as the device of a roof-gar- 
den, and fitly enshrine the moral beauty of 
the high kickers. 

In pursuit of his theme, M. de Coubertin 
traces sympathetically the revival of ath- 
leticism, especially in the closing years of 
the century. American athleticism he thinks 
due to the ‘‘war of secession’; French ath- 
leticism to the “disaster of 1870.’’ The re- 
suscitation of the Olympic games is the 
consecration of the movement. This way of 
looking at the matter has the merit of ex- 


treme simplicity, and any commentary 
| might break the charm. The account of the 


ceded and French science has lost its pres- | 


tige. Our historians underrate the part | 


France has played in our past. Bancroft | 
inaugurated this historical ingratitude, but / 


McMaster has made an advance on Ban- 


| 
} 


croft, and has managed to tell the story of | 


the independence of the United States with- | ; 
Zwischen Alaska und Feuerland. Bilder aus 


out pronouncing the name of Lafayette. 


All this is more or less epigram. M. Bru- | 
netiére would have a different tale to tell | 
about the receding of the French language 
and the decline of our interest in things | 
French. Paris swarms with American stu- | 
dents of art, and no American scholar {s ig- | 


norant of the remarkable work that is done 
in France. ‘Unfortunately,’ to quote the 
language of an eminent French classical 
scholar, “the French have officers enough, 


performances in Atbens is much more 
meagre than was to be expected, and in the 
descriptive portions of the book it is only 
too evident that M. de Coubertin is an ad- 
mirer of Pierre Loti. 


der neuen Welt. Von Gustav Briihl. Ber- 

lin: A. Asher & Co. 8vo, pp. 722. 

Any one desirous of becoming acquainted 
in a pleasant way with the more interesting 
points of both Americas, without the hard- 
ships of trudging through dry and treeless 


| valleys, endless wastes and malarial swamps 


or of climbing rocky cliffs, should, if he have 
command of the language, read Briihl’s 
book. It is written in a lively and attrac- 


but they have no army.” It is not the Ger- | tive German style, and, though its author is 





a specialist in American archeology, it does 
not smack of book-learning of the dryas- 
dust sort. A man of Dr. Brihl’s extensive 
experience as a traveller and historic know- 
ledge knows how to select from his wide 
and numerous peregrinations just those 
facts and sights which chiefly attract cul- 
tured readers; and after reading twenty 
pages of this volume they will no longer 
take fright at its bulk. Briihl’s purpose was 
not to describe America as a whole in a uni- 
form style of topography; we soon discover 
that he has an eye for what is grand 
and impressive in nature, extraordinary in 
quality and dimension, and also for what 
is characteristic respecting the tribes or na- 
tions inhabiting the different countries. 
This predilection it was that prompted 
the Cincinnati physician to visit and 
describe the wonders of the Yellow- 
stone region, the Grand Cafion, and the 
smaller gorges through which the Colo- 
rado of the West pours its turbid waters. 
The writings of Charles F, Lummis probably 
caused him to explore Arizona’s wildernesses 
and inspect the Natural Bridge and the pe- 
trified forest, which have had compara- 
tively few visitors. Alaska, Niagara, and the 
Thousand Islands are too old a story for 
us to dwell upon. By this route we are 
brought to the sunny climes of Mexico and 
especially of Yucatan, where archzologic 
tastes may revel with the love of nature. The 
pyramid of Xochicalco, ‘at the flower-build- 
ing,’’ visited repeatedly by Dr. Briihl, and 
described as early as 1791 by the Padre Alzate, 
is situated in the wilderness southwest of the 
City of Mexico. In spite of its dilapidated 
state, it still extorts admiration by its beau- 
ty and huge dimensions. The upper part is 
almost gone, but what remains is covered 
with sculptures described in detail in the 
author’s very circumstantial relation. When 
he reached Yucatan, the country was in dis- 
tress, for the ‘‘Indios sublevados” threaten- 
ed the peace of the state more than ever; 
but nobody interfered with his excursions to 
Aké, with its pyramid, to Labna, to the 
sculptures on the sugar-hacienda of Tabi, to 
Mani, the celebrated domain of the Tutul- 
Xiu dynasty, to Zangi in the centre of the 
forest, and to Kabah. The ruins most fre- 
quently visited by swarms of tourists are 
those of Uxmal. Not a single navigable 
river exists in Yucatan. Of curiosities Dr. 
Briihl notes a certain well or pozo; light or 
volatile articles falling into it in the morn- 
ing hours will be brought up again in the 
afternoon by a change of the air-current. 
In Uayalceh there is a thick ceiba-tree, 
which grows out of a deep zenote or natural 
rock-well. Mitla, in the land of the Zapo- 
tec Indians, is famous not only for its tem- 
ple, but also for its enormous cypress-trees. 

Dr. Briihl’s pen-pictures of South Ameri- 
ca are equally attractive with the foregoing, 
and readers will follow him easily through 
many valleys of the mighty Cordilléras, 
through Chili, around Cape Horn, and to the 
capitals of the eastern coast. His descrip- 
tions of Lake Titicaca and its island of the 
same name, and of the towering giant 


mountains Illimani and Illampu, possess a 
| special and absorbing interest. 
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The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer or to advertise in THE NATION. 

{ Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris- 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year have since 
been issued, Vol. LXIV. comprising the first half-year 
of 1897.) 





tae" Season from June 10 to the end of September._=] This mag- 
nificent Palace Hotel in Upper Engadin, 5,900 feet above sea level, offers every 


comfort to its guests. 350 beds, large Dining and Restaurant Halls, Smoking and 


and For Sale. 


Billiard Rooms; a splendid Concert hall and Theatre; the Scala Orchestra of Mi- 
lan: elevator; Lawn tennis court; Golf; Livery and Riding Stables; boats on the 
lake; photograph gallery; post-office and telegraph; Protestant and Catholic 
Churches; baths; sanitary arrangement. House kept at even temperature with 
pure air in all weather. Pension. Book dealers will furnish for reference: Nos. 
198-199 of ‘‘ Europiisches Wanderbild.”’ A physician in the hotel. Manager: 


J. P. WALTHER. 





